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[Orrictan Notice. | 
New England Association of Gas Engineers. 
a 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
New EnGuanp AssocraTIon OF GAS ENGINEERS, 
3IRMINGHAM, Conn., Jan. 9, 1886. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Providence, R. I., 
on February 17 and 18, 1886. 

It is hoped and believed that the meeting will be a successful one. Five pa- 
pers have already been promised—the subjects of which will be announced in 
the next issue of the Journat —and this number will probably be increased. 

To make the ‘‘ Question-Box”—which has proved such a useful feature of 
our previous meetings—of the greatest possible value, the questions which 
members wished discussed, or upon which they need light, should be sent 
to the Secretary at once, and a copy of the same will be forwarded to every 
member at least ten days before the meeting. 

The details of the meetings, the hotel, and other arrangements, will be an- 
nounced in the next number of the Journan. 

JHARLES H. Nerrurron, Sec’y 





[OrFxcrAL CrRouLar. | 
Ohio Gas Light Association. 


oe 
OFFICE OF THE SEecRETARY Onto Gas Licut AssoctaTion, { 
CotumBus, Ono, January 7, 1886. \ 


To the Members of the Ohio Gas Light Association :—The Second An- 
nual meeting of our Association will occur at Springfield, Ohio, on the third 
Wednesday of March next. More than a year will tlen have elapsed since 
our last meeting, and it is hoped, by those who have the interests of this 
Association and the success of the gas industry most at heart, that the time 
has not passed without having furnished to each of us some new and valu- 
able experiences in the line of our business that will enable us all at the ap- 
proaching meeting to contribute something to our general stock of knowledge 
of the details of onr profession, about which, we must confess, there is much 
yet to learn. 

The remaining two months will afford us time to review the work of the 
past year, and prepare, for presentation at the meeting, an account of such 
experiences as we may have had that will tend to throw light upon any of 
the vexed problems of gas manufacture and distribution. I would 
urgently request every member to communicate with me, immediately upon 
receipt of this circular, stating some question which he would like to hear 
discussed, or, better still, giving me the subject upon which he is willing to 
prepare a paper to be read at the meeting, 

Our last meeting was certainly a most successful and profitable one ; and 
at the present time, when every industry must struggle to keep abreast of 
the age and resist the encroachments of competition, no prudent gas man 
can afford not to avail himself of the opportunity which our next meeting 
offers of enlightening himself, both by listening to and participating in the 
discussions, and in private conversation, concerning the best methods of the 
management of his business, Our membership has increased to seventy- 
three. Let every member make arrangements to be present. 

Future circulars will be issued in due time, announcing the subjects upon 
which papers will be prepared, and giving other information concerning the 
Respectfully, Irvin Burrerworrta, Sec’y. 


most 


meeting. 
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MAKING SLOW PROGRESS WITH THE HARTLEY FUND. 


nt 


We regret to have to say that apparently the great bulk of the gas fra- | 


ternity throughout the country do not seem disposed to aid us in the matter 
of raising even a modest sum to be contributed to the general fund that was 
collected on the other side of the Atlantic for the benefit of the children of 
the late Mr. F. W. Hartley. It is difficult to understand why such an 
un-American state of apathy should exist in regard to this matter; for as a 
rule our countrymen are exceptionally energetic and prompt in responding 
to all appeals for financial aid that spring from the twin foundation stones of 
benevolence and appreciation. No one can gainsay that benevolence would 
be rightly administered through contributing to the proposed fund ; and, on 
the other hand, such contribution would display the surest evidence of a due 
appreciation of the value and sterling merit of the practical lessons taught to 
every gas engineer through the literary efforts of their deceased brother. 
There are 1,100 gas companies in this country ; and, out of all the subserip- 
tions so far received by us, the name of only one—the Indianapolis (Ind. ) 
Gas Light and Coke Company—apperrs on our list. Now, it is needless to 
However, there is 
the bald truth ; and we may add that sufficient time will intervene between 
this and February 2d to permit of an entire reversal of such an unedifying 
state of affairs. 


add that such an admission is rather painful to make. 


This is the last appeal we will put before you; and, if 
neither benevolence nor appreciation offer sufficient incentive to your favor- 
able action, as a final attempt to arouse your sympathies we would suggest 
that your amour propre will be the better gratified if our draft to Mr. Ben- 
nett covers a respectable sum. 

Names of new subscribers to the fund are annexed: 


Helme, Wm., Phila., Pa....... ae $25 00 


a eg ere 10 00 
atacy, Jenn, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥..................ss00. 1 00 
Wells, Geo. H., Nashville, Tenn................ 5 00 
Previously acknowledged. ... .. 197 00 

A ER RIBS ca cee ees og x $238 00 





THE VERDICT RENDERED BY THE SUPREME COURT. 
—— 

With current number of the Journat the complete text of decisions, ren- 
dered last December by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case 
of the New Orleans (La.) Gas Light Company vs. the Louisiana Light and 
Heat Producing and Manufacturing Company ; and also that of the Louis- 
ville vs, Citizens Gas Light Companies, both of Louisville, Ky. Our report 
is copied word for word from the revised proofs, as corrected by Mr. Justice 
Harlan ; and, therefore, may be accepted as an absolutely correct transcript 
of the judgment rendered. We feel that it is not necessary to dilate upon 
the importance and value of these decisions to the fraternity of this country 

their force is at once apparent and convincing. Looking beyond their ap- 
plication to the particular and specified cases, as dealt with and pronounced 
upon finally by the highest legal tribunal of the country, the conviction is 
brought home to everyone, legitimately engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling gas, that capital honestly invested in this pursuit will soon 
cease to be subject to the attacks of marauders and plunderers; and that 
cessation will be secured through the protecting shield of the law. Bear in 
mind well the opinion, gravely asserted on behalf of himself and colleagues, 
Justice Harlan, who has made for himself a 
record on the Supreme Court Bench second only to that which adheres to the 
bright judicial memory that hovers over the name of Judge Taney—that, 


by the writer of the decisions 


‘‘under proper management the [gas} business contributes very materially 
to the public convenience, while, in the absence of efficient supervision, it 
may disturb the comfort and endanger the health and property of the com- 
munity.” This sentence alone is fraught with great and grave meaning ; 
and, taken in connection with the plentitude of striking points which make 
their appearance in almost every paragraph of the ‘‘ decisions,” affords every 
hope that the gas purveyors (and principally through their own seeking) of 
every State in the Union will soon be regulated and governed by means of 
legal measures guaranteeing at once protection togas investments and security 
to gas consumers. 





DR. OTTO GAINS THE VERDICT. 
—_— 

The second great legal contest over the validity of the patents issued to the 
inventor of the world-famous Otto gas engine has been decided in favor of 
Dr. Otto, and the decision extends to all the points claimed. The gas com- 
panies may possibly regret that the Doctor was so completely upheld, on the 
ground that the prices charged (principally through the heavy royalties paid 
over to the inventor) for engines are such as to interfere with their more ex- 
tensive adoption; but it is well to bear in mind that the inventor must of 
necessity be the prime arbiter in regard to the fixing of what he considers a 
sufficient recompense for his ingenuity. Some prefer large profits on com- 
paratively limited sales, while others adhere to the ‘ nimble sixpence” the- 


ory; and, in any event, the time must come when Dr. Otto will be required 


| 
[Orric1at, Report—Continued from page 9. | 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association. 
i = 
Heup at Conuece Haun, Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 21, 22, 23. 





Sreconp BDay-——-Mornina@ Session.—Taurspay, Oct. 22. 


The next paper read was that presented by Mr. Wm. Enfield, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the subject of— 


AUTOMATIC STREET MAIN GOVERNORS. 
Mr. Enfield read as follows : 


I searcely know why I was requested to write a paper on ‘‘ Automatic 
Governors ;” and it would indeed be a pretty dark conundrum to me if I did 
not remember the statement of a gentleman who said, ‘‘ The poorest papers, or 
those which had but little of merit in them, generally provoked the best and 
most fruitful discussions.” This fact—and I believe it to be a fact—comes 
to my relief ; yet, nevertheless, I will try to make the ‘ infliction” as short 
as possible. 

The subject, at first glance, appears as though it did not possess much 
merit; but the slight measure of thought I have been able to bestow upon 
it has shown me how little I knew regarding it. Perhaps, should I allude 
to an introduction to the subject, you will smile at my simplicity ; yet does 
not arithmetic have its numerals—and lo ! how easy it is to add and divide ! 
Physies also has its commonest of common elements ; but see how easy it is 
to make an automatic governor! Gentlemen, I leave it with the inventors 
of such instruments to verify that statement. 

I will not say much about pneumatics—for, perhaps automatic governors 
do not have it very bad ; just enough possibly to send us off on a tangent 
into aerial flights which remind us that our forefathers discovered that ‘‘ Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum ’’—notwithstanding the fact that we, in our day, have 
discovered that a tornado or cyclone has inductive powers sufficient to 
‘‘ gather” up the atmosphere until the rarefaction causes our gasholders to 
rise up in their tanks and put out all the lights in town. Speaking of big 
winds and cyclones—and their wonderful power to reduce the atmospheric 
pressure from normal to, say, 10 or 12 pounds per square inch, upsetting 
the gas man’s apple cart (if I may so say) by momentarily disarranging his 
distribution plans—does it not almost cause us to wish that the atmosphere 
itself had an automatic governor to control it ; or sigh for the discovery of 
an automatic telephone which would proclaim to us that we were in the 
track of one’ of these monsters at a period of time when it was a thousand 
miles away, so that we might hurry up and place some extra weights on our 
holders to make the latter ready for the visitor who was to pass over them. 

So, then, this automatic governor is a most simple apparatus—something 
like the telephone—just two cigar boxes, without lids, connected by a 
string. Something, in fact, the prime principle of which always existed, 
but which was left for the ‘‘ nineteenth century brain” to develop into use- 
ful application. 

Now, gentlemen, to write a little upon the lines, let us say that if, as our 
‘« fore-peres”” expressed it, ‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,” we know that she 
also loves an equilibrium, and will exert her influence to establish it at all 
times. The gas man has built largely upon this knowledge of nature’s abil- 
ity to adjust herself readily ; and knows toa ‘‘dot” what is required to 
meet the demand of his valued eustomers—‘‘ Dr. Robinson, of Columbus,”’ 
to the contrary. So, he seeks to control the pressure given by his gashold- 
ers through the interposition of a governor, The reasons for the employ- 
ment of a governor are so self-evident that it is, of course, superfluous to 
mention them—any gas man can specify them. 

The gas engineer, having set up his governor and adjusted the weights, 
observes that the float carrying the valve is depressed as the consumption 
comes on. He sees that the initial pressure of the holders being back of the 
valve, and the pressure of the street mains being under the governor holder, 
or float that carries the valve, the slight rarefaction of that pressure (which, 
as he observes from his register cards, varies only from about a half-tenth to 
one-tenth of an inch column of water) under the holder permits the atmos- 
phere to act on the top of said governor holder in its effort to establish equi- 
librium. He also learns that Nature is a more faithful and constant worker 
than any specimen of the genus homo, and that man’s memory and judg- 
ment are not without fault. He remarks to himself, ‘‘ Nature will not for- 
get when to act ; neither will she err in judgment, nor hesitate in decision,” 
Now, the gas man has before him the example of Mr. Bell, who harnessed 
up nature, by uniting a conductor to a magnet and an ancient acoustic prin- 
ciple, and enabled men to talk over miles of space ; nor was the gas man to 
be outdone by the telephone man, since the former applied the foregoing 
principle in pneumatics to the governor. That is, he made the depression 
of the governor holder (which carries the valve) throw weights out of per- 





to meet the exigencies of an ‘‘ open market.” 





pendicular or horizontal balance on to the holder or float itself, thus increas- 
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ing the pressure. To reverse the order, or to take oft pressure, is simply a 
vice versa action. When the consumption slackens a slight compression in 
the governor holder, next to street mains, is caused, which raises said holder 
and throws off the weights, 

I am sorry for one thing in this connection, and that is the fact that these 
clever inventors of the automatic governor can never find as large a field for 
their instruments as they deserve. The market can, of course, be only as 
large as the demands made by all the gas companies—and that entire de- 
mand, in time, I think, will come to pass. 

Among these automatic governors in the market—and the number extant 
is multiplying fast—I shall notice four or five. With your permission we 
will waive notice of governors controlled by clockwork, as also thuse which 
compass the lighting and extinguishing of street lamps, since, if these really 
filled the ‘‘bill of expectations,” they are beyond the range of this paper. 

No, 1 has ingeniously applied its extra weights, for night or maximum 
pressure, by means of a triangular frame of iron work, connected to both 
governor holder and the tank which carries it, by frictionless knife bearings. 
This triangular frame is almost a right-angled triangle; being, in fact, a 
little less than a right angle, having its hypotenuse slightly curved at the 
apex. The vertical leg of this triangular frame is double, and between its 
members are suspended the weights, which swing freely, pendulum like, 
from the top. At the apex of the triangle is a long thumbscrew, which 
slightly changes the character of the triangle, making it more nearly, or 
rather less than a right-angled figure, and consequently making the sus- 
pended weights fall nearer or farther from the float. This permits of an ad- 
justment of the governor (the valve or valves of which, with float and rods, 
are previously balanced) to the minimum or day pressure ; then, with the 
slight depression of float, in consequence of the approach of more than min- 
imum consumption, the weight is thrown farther from equilibrium, and onto 
the float itself, opening the valve or valves, and increasing the pressure up 
to maximum, 

Here let us give an opinion that the principle hereinbefore explained is 
the one prime principle upon which the automatic governor is founded, and 
that the form of valve or valves is quite a secondary matter. Of course, 
whether the principle be the same or not, there is much difference in the 
construction and general design of these instruments. 

In No, 2 we have an entirely different design from that just given ; and it 
shows ingenuity, too. The weighting material, as often before used in old 
style governors, is water, but is applied in a most novel way. The appara- 
tus is of the usual form—holder with float carrying bell-shaped valve. The 
air vessel or floating chamber is divided into a series of annular and concen- 
tric compartments. The divisions separating the compartments extend from 
the top to within a short distance from the bottom ; the openings at the bot- 
tom being the only communication between them. From the top of each 
compartment rises a gas-tight tube, extending to the top of governor holder, 
and provided with a plug to render the compartment air-tight when required. 
A siphon pipe (having its open ends turned upward on a level with each 
other to keep them sealed) communicates with the compartments in air ves- 
sel, and an annular tank outside of the governor holder tank ; so that, when 
the holder-carrying valve is drawn down by consumption, the siphon trans- 
fers water from annular tank to compartments that are open to atmosphere 
in air vessel, thus weighting the governor holder and opening valve. To 
keep the water in annular tank constant, another tank (with automatic valve) 
is provided and set conveniently above it. 

In No. 3 the automatic pressure changing attachment is of the mercury 
type and is most simple. It consists of a tapering barrel, which is poised 
above the holder, and acts on the latter through the intervention of a lever. 
The long mercury barrel or vessel is balanced so that its center of gravity is, 
when level, immediately over the center of governor holder. When the 
holder starts down, the mercury gravitates to the end of vessel that is at- 
tached to lever, and the increasing weight is communicated through the 
holder to valve. 

No, 4 is, perhaps, the last-born of all; in fact I believe it is only just out 
ou paper. The automatic attachment is applied to a well-known governor, 

t consists of a movable tank suspended to governor holder and to another 
tank by its side both on about same level when balanced to minimum pres- 
When governor holder falls it carries with it the suspended tank and 
asiphon which connects the two tanks, and transfers the fluid from the 
higher to the lower, thereby opening valve to an increased pressure. The 
action in taking off pressure is nearly vice versa, as previously noted in con- 
nection with the other automatic governors. 

In No, 5 the holder can scarcely be called a float, as it has no air vessels 


sure, 


to float the valves, ete. —they being balanced by a counterweight. This 
counterweight is also used to adjust the day or minimum pressure. An ob- 


ject is attained by the omission of an air vessel to holder. There being 
practically no water to displace, less weight is needed to carry the governor 
holder down, and it is easily and quickly balanced io the requirements of 
consumption, as the holder has little or no resistance in the water ; besides 





which (and what is really important», 
not a float and carrier, 1t is not necessary to keep the water sealing it at a 
certain dead level. 


the holder being a holder proper and 


The gas under the holder (everything being balanced) 
acts both as floating material and cushion, no matter whether the water seal- 
ing holder be 2 inches or 5 inches in depth. 

The valves are two in number, and dises in form, so that they open and 
close within a very short range. ‘To prevent too sudden action of the gov- 
ernor, the globe valve (connecting outlet pressure to the holder carrying the 
governor valves) is opened but very slightly. 

The governor valves are placed in an extension of the inlet pipe, which is 
inclosed within an almost spherical casting, one opening on top and the 
other on the bottom, making a balanced valve—the pressure being the same 


on both top and bottom discs, ‘These valves are made very light; and, in 


order to get a conical opening, are dished out, or (I might say) have a flange 
turned down on their periphery, which is tapered off so that the flow of gas 
commences and increases from the first downward movement, adding to its 
extreme sensitiveness. Care has been taken to provide against their sticking 
The 


taper is on two angles—the first being at the bottom, and (for a 16-inch gov- 


by making their seats sharp right angles through their cross section. 


ernor) only 1-16th of an inch deep and 3-64¢hs of an inch wide, at an 
On this slight the 
sharp angle of the seat closes, and the closeness of the opening is intended 


angle from base of valves of about 45 degrees. bevel 


to supply the smallest day or minimum consumption, The second taper is 
one inch deep and one-quarter of an inch wide at top of valves, and is at an 
angle from base of about 75 degrees, This long, narrow bevel gives a con- 
siderable fall of valves before any large output is reached ; and at the same 
time admits of the gradual supply of increasing demand as the weighting 
fluid is transferred. 

The automatic pressure changing attachment is really interest- 
It consists of a circular vessel keyed on to the rod which 


most 
ingly ingenious, 
varries the valves, surrounded by an annular vessel, which is suspended by 
chains running over four small sheave wheels supported by a frame attached 
to governor holder tank case, ‘The exterior vessel is divided into two annu- 
lar and concentric compartments, the outer one of which carries the counter- 
balance for valves, rod, and holder, as before mentioned, and by which the 
day or minimum pressure is regulated. ‘The inner vessel carries, during min- 
imum pressure, the weighting tluid for adjusting and transferring to main- 
tain the maximum 
divided into three concentric chambers ; but for a different purpose—and it 
I think it would be difficult 
to secure an adjustment in any such instrument without this or some similar 
device. 


pressure. The vessel keyed ou to valve rod is also 


forms another novel feature of this machine, 


The chambers, being concentric, are each larger than the other 
from the center. To secure an adjustment to the varying demands and 
varying initial pressures, and the consequent varying stroke of valves, any 
one, two, or all of the chambers can be used, making a combination of seven 
different changes or adjustments. That is, if the valves fall only one-half an 
inch to supply the demand, the mercury can be let into all of the chambers, 
so as to be all transferred in the slight fall; if the valves fall two inches in 
supplying the demand, the mercury can be let into any one of the chambers 
which may hold it in that fall 
of the fluid over the whole of the two-inch stroke, and providing for gradual 
putting on or taking off of pressure. 

To illustrate further: 
600,000 cubic feet per diem; weight of gasholder, 50-tenths. 
same size works, with same daily consumption, but holder or holders giving 


giving the advantage of a continuous transfer 


Jones has a 16-inch works, having an output of 
Brown has 
only 29-tenths maximum. Each carries same pressure on street mains 

15-tenths minimum and 25-tenths maximum ; and each has a 16-inch auto- 
matic governor. Jones, at maximum pressure, has an excessive pressure of 
25-tenths acting on his governor valves. 
of only 4-tenths at maximum output. 

in the former case will be less than the stroke in the latter case; hence the 


Brown has an excessive pressure 
It is evident that the stroke of valves 


necessity for an instrument capable of adjustment on any range of stroke 
that the conditions may require. The two vessels are connected by a flex- 
ible tube and pet cocks for adjusting; and as the governor holder goes 
down, carrying with it the inside vessel, the outer vessel, being suspended 
from the inner vessel over the immovable frame, goes up—thus transferring 
the weight of mercury from the outer to the inner vessel. The weight of 
mercury necessary to cause a change of one inch pressure I have found to 
be—both in calculation and practice—only four pounds for a 16-inch govy- 
ernor ; but, of course, the weight being transferred from an upward to a 
downward pull, is doubled in either direction. 

The movement which permits of the relative change of positions of the 
weighting vessels is very fine and deserving of notice. On an arched frame 
in diameter, with 1-16th 
Inside the ring forming the cir- 


over holder tank case four small wheels, 2} inches 
inch spindles, are set in loose bearings, 
cumference of these wheels run the bearings of the small sheave wheels 
(carrying chains) which support mercury vessels and form the balance. 
These last bearings—which are frictionless—move the first-mentioned 
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wheels only one-eighth of an inch on their circumference to open the valves 
wide; and, at their spindles, but the fraction of an inch, which we find by 
proportion to be 31-1000ths. Can anything be finer than this? The amount 
of weight required to move the governor holder, valves, etc., to put on a 
tenth of an inch pressure, is only 12 ounces, The amount of weight to over- 
come friction, and give one-eighth of a tenth, is only 1} ounces, both by 
calculation and experiment. 

In fine, the design and mechanical get up of this instrument, as well as 
the scientific thought bestowed upon it, show the care of a master hand in 
its elaborate construction. 

In conclusion, let me say that our experience at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
with the automatic governor numbered five in this paper. It has been prac- 
tical—and almost exclusively our practical experience with this kind of in- 
strument. We are much pleased with it. It has been in use many months 
at our works. It gives a good card; and the care bestowed upon it is merely 
Once a week the engineer puts in a little lubricating oil to keep 
It never stops, 


noninal, 
the parts clean and free from oxidation—that is about all. 
never sticks, never closes; but stays, week after week and month after 
month, just as first set. 

Manual labor cannot do what this automatic machine can du; or rather it 
cannot do it so well, Human touch and human sight are keen and sensi- 
tive; but they cannot go through iron walls, nor can they feel the pull and 
the push which this delicate, sensitive instrument has been made to feel and 


respond to. It seems to say to us, in the words of Scott: 


‘*T see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away ; 
{ hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay.” 


We cannot take in one hand a package and in the other a weight, and say, 
‘*These balance.”” We could merely guess the weight; we must use the 
scales, properly adjusted, to be positive of a correct balance. 

The automatic governor is the gas man’s scales. It balances the supply 
and demand better than even ‘‘ Dr. Robinson, of Columbus, Ohio,” could do. 
Let two or three gas engines and a hundred gas stoves start up, and the gov. 
ernor hears the call and responds to it without hesitancy. Let darkness 
shroud the sky at noonday, and the balance betweei supply and demand is 
soon struck. Neither does this No. 5 put on more than the demand ; for at 
the point between minimum and maximum, or where the wunt is met, there 
the instrument stops most admirably and correctly. 

Let us say we think that, as the cry of astonishment goes up that any gas 
works larger than one operatinz one bench of threes should operate without 
au exhauster, so in a short time will gas men wonder that any gas works 
should turn its gas into street mains without the intervention of un automatic 
governor. 

But the one question which is always uppermost will not down here: Will 
it pay? Is there any money in it? Yes; there is. Your consumers bavea 
more satisfactory supply—that is worth money. Your foreman, or valve 
man, or stoker, is relieved or dispensed with—that looks like money. Your 
pressure is regulated more closely than manual care could do it or dared do, 
and your leakage is lessened—that is money, And these advantages are 
possibly not all that could be mentioned. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Harbison—I have understood from accounts contained in papers sent 
me by my Columbus friend that he had had a practical pressure test made 
in response te statements emanating from some ‘‘ prominent citizens” with 
regard to the effect of varying pressures on gas bills. I would like to hear 
from Mr. McMillin about that matter. Did ‘‘Governor No. 5” accomplish 
the result he had in view ? 

Mr. MeMillin—I think the gas world has heard enough about low pressure 
in Columbus. Iam sure I heard enough about it during the 24 hours it was 
I can say the governor, as adjusted at that time of our low pres- 
We adjusted the pressure, during 24 hours, by 


in vogue, 
sure, could not be used. 
hand. When I saw the card I was more of an advocate of an automatic reg- 
ulator than had previously been tue case. The governor described as No. 5 
has been in action at our works for nearly a year; and, as Mr. Enfield has 
told you, has given most excellent results. At least we think so ; and we 
have had no complaint from consumers. On the contrary, they have ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the adjustment of pressure. The “ pressure” 
upon the council, or upon some members of it, has been a little strong, and 
they have demurred a little bit. 
sumer outside of the council ; and Dr. Robinson, I guess, has been pretty 
well satisfied since that the pressure is all right. I understood he had ar- 
ranged to attend this convention. I am sorry he is not here, for I know we 
would all have been glad to see him. 

Mr. Hyde—I can say that a governor of the sort referred to in Mr, En- 
field’s paper has been in operation at East Saginaw, Mich., for a year. I 


We have had no complaint from any con- 





card shows a uniform day pressure of 12}-tenths, rising gradually—say from 
seven o'clock in evening—to 15-tentbs by nine o’clock, then denoting an 
even reduction from that hour to 13}-tenths during balance of night. The 
three days shown on the card give exactly similar results—proving that th: 
instrument is perfect in its action, The principle of its construction, as you 
observed from Mr. Enfield’s paper, is such that there is no friction point 
about the apparatus. It works with perfect freedom, and answers a call wit) 
nicety. Any change of pressure from the smaller to the larger is indicated 
exactly. In a variation of six lines on the pressure sheet you cannot dis- 
cover that there has been any change in the resulting pressure. This ma- 
chine has been in operation for years. 

Mr. Helme—I would like to ask Mr. Hyde whether the card was taken at 
the works or at the center of town. 

Mr. Hyde—At the works. 

Mr. Helme—It strikes me there ought to be a gradual variation from tl. 
day pressure—gradually rising up to the maximum and then keeping tl. 
maximum as long as the same amount of gas is passing out. The pressure 
card made at Columbus looked to me as though the pressure rose rapid); 
from the lower line to the upper one, and then ran along on a horizontal, 
If that register had been in the center of the town do you think you would 
have found as even a line there as at the works ? 

Mr. MeMillin—I think not. I think a governor could not be made so us 
to give similar results in the heart of the town to those given at the works 
The friction of the pipes will affect the result somewhat. ‘The card referred 
to by Mr. Helme did, I believe, show a pretty rapid elevation of the pres- 
sure ; nevertheless the pressure sheet shows exactly how it was applied. I 
the evening is clear, and all the lighting up takes place within 15 or 20 min- 
utes—the usual case in a city of that size, where there are few tall buildings, 
and where the streets are very wide—then the card will go up from minimun 
to maximum in 15 or 20 minutes. 


ties than their neighbors, then the turning on of the lights may exten 
through 1} hours, and the card will show that fact. The pressure is re- 
corded as it is put on. Some evenings the pressure goes off rapidly, or 
within two hours; on other evenings it will be three hours in going off. 
Saturday nights, or when the saloons remain open late, it will take three or 


four hours in going off. But as longas the same quantity of gas keeps going} 


out the card will show an even line. When the output is changed, to either 
a greater or less quantity, the pressure will be increased or decresed accord: 
ingly. We have it set so as not to go above 23-tenths ; but up to that point 
it will increase with the increased quantity of gas passing through the valve, 
and it will decrease as the burners are turned off. The instrument is very 
delicate, and by sighting very closely across the top you can see a constant 
movement going on, caused by the friction of the gasholder; but it is not 
enough to work an ordinary pressure gauge. 

Mr. Helme—1 suppose the object of a governor is to govern the gas flow 
at the point of consumption. I think it would have been much more satis- 
factory if Mr. MeMillin had shown us a card taken somewhere near the 
center of the city; and I think such card would have shown a little more 
variation of line than the one he produced. My idea of an automatic gov- 
ernor is that you have very little to do with the pressure at the governor, 
provided you can maintain a uniform pressure at the point where the gas is 
called for. There is where the grumbling comes from ; and it is becaus: 
the pressure increases as the demand diminishes, People are not carefu! 
enough to turn down the gas when it begins to “blow.” At my home I can 


ers adjusted to the proper height until that time, or up to the point when 
the gas begins to “blow.” If he had a card which would show what thi: 
automatic governor was doing at the works, and what it was doing at tli 
center of town as well, it would be most desirable. I do not exactly agree 


town—or at a point, as nearly as practicable, at the center of the main system. 


ence with automatic governors, and we would like to hear what that ex- 
perience has been. 

Mr. Coggshall—My experience has been limited to two descriptions of 
governors. At first I tried the Thompson governor—an instrument regu- 
lated by weights. As increased pressure was required the man at works 
laid on the weights to carry down tbe valve. I experienced a great deal « 
trouble with it, because my point of greatest consumption is about three- 
fourths of a mile distant from works, On dark evenings the man in charge 
would occasionally forget his duty, and our consumers would complain «! 
our office ‘‘that something was the matter with the gas.” Of course, we 
knew what the source of trouble was. I then put in a Noyes & Peters auto- 
matic governor, and it has been in operation the last three years, It has 





have a card in my pocket showing pressure fer three days of last week, The 





not been touched by any of our men, and it probably answers our require: 


Ong 





tell within a few minutes just when it is 9 p.m., because I will have the burn-& 


with Mr. MeMillin in the remark that you cannot construct an automatic! 
governor which will maintain the pressure at some one point in the center off} 


The President—I think Mr. Coggshall has had one or two yeurs’ experi: i 


If the evening is cloudy or rainy, and!” 
the stores not favored by good situations have to light up early, or before | 
the hour necessary for others who have better natural illuminating facili-/ 
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ments as satisfactorily as any other sort of automatic governor would. The 
pressure comes on gradually—or in accordance with increased demand for 
light—and is taken off gradually. I think if Mr. Helme, when he discov- 
ered the ‘ blowing,” had waited a few minutes (even if his residence were a 
mile away from the gas works) would have found that the pressure condi- 
tions would be righted. Our office is a mile away from the works, but as 
the pressure decreases at the works we soon notice it at the office. The in- 
strument is set to give 1} inches minimum, and 2.6 inches maximum pres- 
sure. Some mills in our city run all night; and the mill owners could tell 
the hour when we begun to extinguish the street lights. In the winter sea- 
son, when most of the shops and stores use gas in the morning, we open the 
automatic governor, and it supplies just what is wanted. If at any time 
during the day the sky becomes overcast, so that the storekeepers have to 
light up, the governor takes care of the pressure, and no workman could 
regulate the supply with equal accuracy. It gives entire satisfaction. 

Mr. MeMillin—It is my opinion that if I had a register sheet taken at the 
center of consumption we would find thereon almost a straight line. It 
would be physically impossible to construct a governor and so place it that 
it would give an absolutely uniform pressure at the heart of the town, or 
even at a point 15 feet away from the governor, 

Mr. Helme—It is more desirable to maintain this uniform pressure in the 
heart of the town than to maintain it at the governor. There is this to be 
remembered about the city in which Mr. McMillin operates—it is a pretty 
level locality; and therefore a good one in which to make an experiment 
of that kind. It has another feature, however, which is not so favorable— 
his works are not far from the center of the city. Mr. Coggshall’s case is a 
very different one ; and I would like to see a card taken from his center of 
supply; also one taken at the works. Then we could see what the results 
have been, I think it would differ from what he expected to see. 

Mr. Lansden—The governor in use at the old St. Louis (Mo.) works is of 
the ordinary sort. During daytime it always shows a straight line, although 
we have a variation (up town) from zero to 220 or 230 feet. The works and 
office are 60 feet apart; and at the latter ylace the register always shows a 
straight line, unless, of course, a change in pressure condition is made at the 
works. 

Mr. Enfield—I would add that these instruments are intended for use both 
as district and station governors. They can be used in any part of the dis- 
trict where, owing to difference in elevation or other cause, the pressure is 
likely to vary. If Mr. Helme wants to maintain a uniform pressure in all 
districts he may put in a dozen of them ; or, if that does not suffice, he may 
put one in every house. I want to call attention to the Saturday and Sun- 
day cards. I do not like to infringe upon the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath more than I can possibly help, consequently I do not change the card 
on Sunday, but allow the Saturday card to remain, This plainly shows one 
of the good features of these governors, The night pressure, as shown by 
the card, ran to 19 lines on Sunday. On Sunday we send out 100,000 cubic 
feet less than is supplied on Saturdays, On Saturday the line is marked at 
22—proving that, when the consumption is less, lighter pressure is put on. 

Mr. Helme—That I understand perfectly ; but what I want to get at is the 
best location for the governor, and thus obviate the necessity for putting a 
governor in every house. Many works have the advantage of running a 
large main (without being tapped at all for services) before reaching the cen- 
ter of the town. That permits, if the other pipe is in fair proportion, of very 
little variation between the works and the point of distribution. Unfortu- 
nately many of us are not so situated. Most of our works were built years 
ago, and the mains are now too small, The companies are either not able 
or willing to increase their main facilities ; and in such cases, a governor at 
the works would do very well. But if you can put one in at the works that 
will keep a uniform pressure in the town, you will secure what a large in- 
crease in size of mains would accomplish. 

Mr. Enfield—I do not see how that can be done. Suppose we have a six- 
teen-inch main with very little consumption on it. We could not expect the 
pressure on that sixteen-inch main to be equal to that on a three-inch 
main with a great many consumers taking gas from it. Even were the mains 
all of one size, while the consumption is going on the friction of itself will 
certainly bring down the pressure at a point two or three miles distant from 
where the first governor is, 

On motion of Mr. Thomas, a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Enfield. 


NaminG Prace ror Houpine Next ANNUAL MEeEttNa, 
The President—Is the committee on selection of a place for holding the 
next annual meeting ready to report? 

Capt. White—As Chairman of that committee I report the committee 
recommends for your consideration the city of Philadelphia, Pa. Agreed to. 
ARRANGING FOR AN Exurpirion oF GAs APPLIANCES, 

In considering the question (submitted to this committee yesterday by 
vote of the Association) of a proposed exhibition of gas appliances, the com- 
mittee begs to submit the following resolution touching that feature : 





** Resolved, That this Association hold an exhibition of gas appliances at 
the city of Philadelphia, Pa., in October, 1886; that the President be re- 
quested to appoint three members as a committee to take charge of such ex- 
hibition and arrange the details thereof; and that they have power to draw 
upon the Treasurer, to a reasonable extent, for necessary expenses.”’ 

In explanation of the resolution I will add that there are a number of 
members of this Association who are also members of the Franklin Institute, 
of Philadelphia ; and some of these members suggested that it would be 
possible to interest the Franklin Institute in an exhibition of gas appli- 
ances. If that be possible it would give to such an exhibit a vast prestige in 
this country and abroad, and might possibly induce some of the prominent 
manufacturers in England to send over samples of their art. The object in 
having this committee appointed now is that its members may consult with 
the Franklin Institute authorities. If the committee finds that the plan is 
not feasible, then the committeemen are to take charge of such exhibition. 
and are to have power to draw, to a limited extent, upon the treasury of the 
Association for the money necessary to carry out the project ; to make ar- 
rangements with Philadelphia and New York manufacturers ; to engage a 
suitable hall ; and, in fine, to prepare the exhibition under their supervision. 
I therefore offer, on behalf of the committee, the resolution just read. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted, and the resolution 
was adopted. 

Chairman Vanderpool then appointed Messrs. Walter Wood, W. W. Good- 
wi), and E. Stein (all of Philadelphia, Pa.) as a special committee to carry 
out the instructions conveyed in the resolutions submitted by Capt. White 
on behalf of the Committee on Place of Meeting, ete. 


The literary programme was here resumed, and Mr. E. Stein, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., read the following paper in reply to the question— 


CAN LARGE GAS BURNERS SUCCESSFULLY COMPETE WITH 
THE ARC ELECTRIC LIGHT? 

The introduction of electric lighting has beyond doubt created a demand 
for illumination on a greater scale than had previously been deemed neces- 
sary. In order to satisfy such demand with gas, without too greatly increas- 
ing the ratio of consumption, the employmeut or adoption of high candle 
power burners became necessary; and since their introduction we are as- 
sured that a much greater lighting efficiency is obtained from a apecified 
quantity of gas than was deemed possible only a few years ago. These 
burners now being available, the demand for increased illumination can be 
supplied without a proportionate increase in the consumption of gas—a re- 
sult which is surely acceptable to the consumer, as well as gratifying to the 
producer, 

To successfully compete with the electric light it is obviously necessary to 
employ the same amount of energy, and possess ourselves of a measure of 
assurance like unto that displayed by our electrical brethren, It is only just 
to them to say—when we see in almost every city the marks of their progress 
—they have been pushing and energetic; and we do them no injustice when 
accusing them of the possession of a large amount of that great American 
commodity—‘‘cheek.” Certainly we need no better justification for making 
the latter accusation than by pointing to their extraordinary claim of 2,000 
candle power for their are lights, and calling attention to their bewildering 
statements as to cost of producing the same. If the claimed cost of produe- 
tion increases, in practice, in the same proportion as their asserted candle 
power has diminished when examined through the lenses of actual tests, 
there is likely to be a collission between claims and facts—with serious re- 
sults to the former. 

The object of this paper, however, is neither to disparage their statements 
nor to correct their habits ; but rather to furnish some information upon the 
subject suggested by the query of our worthy Secretary 
gas burners successfully compete with the electric light ?”’ 

I shall endeavor to prove that, by a systematic introduction of high candle 
power burners, we can supply a much more desirable illumination than that 
afforded by electricity, and at less cost. 


viz., “‘Can large 


Being familiar with results gained 
by the use of the Siemens regenerative gas burner, and knowing the No, 1 
(or 50-foot) burner to be as efficient as an are electric light, I will adopt it as 
a standard of comparison, basing my calculations on the respective price of 
gas and electric light at Philadelphia. In that city users of electric light, 
for business purposes, are charged $187.20 per year fur each are, for what is 
known as the ‘‘twelve o’clock service”—contracts being made for a year of 
312 days, and no deductions are allowed when light is not required. The ay- 
eraze situation does not require light after 10 o’clock. The daily average 
lighting time for the year, from sunset to 10 o’clock, is four hours. The con- 
sumer is therefore charged 60 cents per night for about four hours’ light. 

A Siemens burner, consuming 50 feet of gas per hour, giving an amount 
of light equal to the electric, with gas at $1.60 per thousand cubic feet, 
would cost the consumer $99.84 per year—a saving of $87.36 in favor of gas. 
In many situations the average of four hours per night is not maintained, 
and the saving in such cases is proportionately greater. 





As gas is not 
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charged for unless it is consumed, and the burner being under the control of 
the consumer, the consumption can be regulated to suit his lighting require- 
ments, all of which admits of a further advance in economy. 

It must be admitted, however, that electric light companies have taken 
contracts for street lighting at prices making competition more difficult; but 
such contracts are usually taken by them so that they may procure franchises 
permitting them to erect poles and string wires, which is practically acquir- 
ing a right to lay their mains to supply the individual demand. The average 
price paid by the city of Philadelphia for electric lights for street lighting is 
$200.75 each light per year, or 55 cents per night—which, I am informed, 
is a lower rate than that usually made. The city-of New York pays $255.50 
per year, or 70 cents per night. 

A No. 1 Siemens burner, when placed in a lantern for outdoor lighting, 
and when giving results equal to an are electric light, consumes but 35 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. This result is obtained from daily statements (from 
May 1 to October 1, 1885,) of a meter placed on one of the lamps in Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia. Calculating 3,760 hours per year for public 
lighting, a Siemens burner would cost— 

With gas at $1.00 per 1,000 cu. ft 
‘s ; Eee # as 164.50 * 
“ * 2 ss ’ 197.40 * 

The electric light companies are supplying light to individual consumers 
in Philadelphia at 75 cents per night for the all night service ; while, for 
similar service, they charge the city but 55 cents per night. This rule being 
generally adopted, it is evident that concessions are made to cities for the 
purpose and object previously alluded to, If electric light companies can 
afford to make pecuniary sacrifices for the purpose of gaining admission, is 
it not to the interest of gas companies to make such reduction in price of gas 
as would enable them to obtain these contracts, thereby making it more 
difficult for the electric light companies to secure the franchises so eagerly 
sought for by them? In my judgment the first and most important step to 
be taken in the attempt to successfully compete with the electric light is to 
make a determined effort to secure the street lighting of cities that propose 
to try the are lamp, by the introduction of high candle power burners. You 
can agree to supply an equal amount of light, of a more desirable quality 
and at a less cost than the electric, and engage not to disfigure the streets 
with cumbersome poles and unsightly wires ; but instead to improve the ap- 
pearance of the thoroughfares by placing thereon ornamental lanterns and 
lamp posts. This point being gained, the electrical competition will be 
slight; for I do not believe an electric light company could succeed if 
compelled to build and operate a plant for the single purpose of supplying 
individual consumers. 

The superiority of the illumination produced with high candle power 
burners, as compared with that developed by the electric light, has been 
fully demonstrated in the city of Philadelphia, where the Siemens burners 
are employed in lighting the vasious city squares. Twenty-four of these 
burners were originally placed in Rittenhouse Square; and, a few months 
later, 22 were placed in Franklin Square. After the initial lighting of the 
latter, the electric lights which had been employed ceased to splutter and 
were withdrawn. Logan Square, also, is now being fitted with 26 burners. 
Those of the brethren present who have seen the illumination of these 
squares will undoubtedly concur in the opinion expressed by the Philadel- 
phia press and public—that it is decidedly the best demonstration of public 
lighting yet accomplished. 

If it were necessary, I could cite many cases where high candle power 
burners have displaced the electric light, with many expressions of prefer- 
ence for the former, and abundant testimony as to their desirable qualities 
and economical results. 

In conclusion, I desire to add that, with the appliances now available, and 
simple precautions to be observed in fulfiliing the conditions with regard to 
which they were constructed, together with a determined effort for their in- 
troduction, I am frm in the belief that large gas burners can successfully 
compete with the electric light. 


$131.60 per year. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Helme—I would not do justice either to Mr. Stein or to myself (hav- 
ing seen the Philadelphia exhibit to which he refers) did I not’ speak of that 
display. The ‘“ Novelties ” affords an excellent opportunity to make a com. 
parison of the different lights. Mr. Lowe is represented there—he exhibits 
water gas, pure and simple; he also calls attention to the Lowe incandescent 
light ; the ordinary gas light may be seen there; so can the albo-carbon 
method be observed. Of course, the electricians are there with the arc 
light. I believe those who visit the ‘‘ Novelties,” and make careful inspec- 
tion of the different sorts of illumination, will decide in favor of the Siemens 
and Lungren burners. The main hall is furnished with a large number of 
are lights on the Thomson-Houston plan. To my mind, and without any 
doubt, the Siemens and Lungren lights have the advantage. Mr. Stein hag 
made a most creditable display, and one which should secure for him the 








thanks of the gas fraternity. Certainly, he has (like the rest of us) an in- 
terest behind him ; but, nevertheless, he has made a success of that interest, 
and we are glad of it. I would like to say a word with regard to our public 
squares in Philadelphia. Within the last two or three years our City Coun- 
cil determined to alter or beautify them. Those squares are about 600 feet 
each way. I think the first attempt at improvement was made on Washing- 
ton Square. They next went to Franklin Square, and lit it up with arc 
lights. Nextin sequence came Rittenhouse Square, and there they tried the 
Siemens light. The general verdict was so greatly in favor of the Siemens 
lamp, as shown in Rittenhouse Square, and was so adverse to the are lights, — 
as shown in Franklin Square, that the latter were all removed and replaced 
by the Siemens lanterns and burners. I think Rittenhouse Square tv-day is 
one of the most handsomely illummated public squares in this or any other 
country. The light, while thoroughly efficacious as an illuminator, is soft, — 
mellow and delightful, and it does not blind you with a harsh glare, as is th 
case with that furnished by the electric arc. 

Mr. Gilbert—As I take it, the underlying question, and the one of greatest 
interest to us all, is whether—at the prices which prevail in Philadelphia, © 
and apparently over all the Eastern cotintry—the electric light companies ~ 
can earn and pay dividends in fair competition with the Siemens burners, or ~ 
any other method of lighting the streets by gas. If they cannot, it becomes — 
a mere question of time when they must cease to operate. Our city (Grand © 
Rapids, Mich.) has electric lights on its streets, and is charged $150 per an- 
num for each light. That figure is far below the price quoted by Mr. Stein. 
{have no evidence that our local electric company pays any dividend. | 
would like to know whether the large price which seemingly prevails in the 
East affords a dividend. 

Mr. Lansden—Regarding the use of the Siemens burner in public light- 
ing, I think I may say that burner and lantern require more attention than 
those of the ordinary sort, and is peculiarly sensitive to changes in weather 
conditions. Whether or not the Siemens system can be made a success —i. 
e., without bestowing upon it a large measure of extra attention, is doubtful. © 

Mr. Pearson—In Toronto, Canada, nearly all our dry goods stores have ~ 
given up the use of the electric light. At one time I think we had some | 
twenty dry goods houses in which electric lights were used. Now, as far as 
interior lighting is concerned, I do not think more than two stores in our 
city of Toronto employ the electric light; but quite a number use it in the | 
exterior lighting of their show windows. They assert that the heat given off 
by the gas in show windows is a decided objection, becoming particularly 
obnoxious during our severe winter seasons, as it makes a resort to ventila- 
tion necessary, in order to prevent the window panes from being covered 
with frosty vapor. To overcome that objection we ordered a number of 
Sugg lanterns (rated to consume about 29 cu. ft. per hour) which we rent, at 
a moderate charge, to consumers. We erect the posts, and carry the service | _ 
pipes to the meters, charging, in addition to the rental, only a sum equiva-|_ 
lent to the actual quantity of gas consumed. I think altogether we have|_ 
about sixty of those lights now in use; and in most instances they have su-| 
perseded electric lights. Only a few days before leaving home I succeeded | 
in inducing two storekeepers to substitute Sugg lanterns for electric lights. | 
Of course, at first, the electric light was a good advertisement ; but that nov-) 
elty having worn off consumers find 50 cents per night for a single electric | 
light is rather expensive. Possibly they reached the sapient conclusion | 
when they found that we could supply them with a gas light for exterior |” 
lighting, during the needed four hours of service, which, with gas at $1.30)” 
per thousand, would cost but about 13 cents per night as against 50 cents |” 
per night for an electric service. I may mention another order (recaived| 
just before comiug here) from a storekeeper who requires five exterior lights, Fi 
and am engaged in negotiating for another. From this you will see we are} 
driving out exterior electric lighting. These Sugg lamps give effective out- 
side lighting to the show windows, and, in fact, I may claim the light is} 
every way satisfactory. I am sorry to say our experience with the Siemens)” 
burner has been far from satisfactory. The point raised by Mr. Lansden (inf 
regard to difficulties encountered in lighting streets with Siemens burners) 
agrees with our experience. We put up eight of the Siemens lamps, and it 4 
became necessary to examine and attend to them in, say, 30 minutes after) 
the lamplighters had first ignited them. Also, do what we could, as thef™ 
pressure varied, the lamps would smoke. Tbe governors that we had (they) 
were imported from England) were not thoroughly effective ; and as we have & 
not been able to obtain a proper governor for them the lamps remain as dead} 
stock on our hands. I do not know whether or not the lamps are defective.) 
I purchased them through an agent. We tried them in every possible way, 
but ended by discarding them. If Mr. Stein will inform me how to make 
the lamps serviceable I will be very glad indeed. Of course, I deem it sf 
duty to state what our exact experience has been with them. Recently If 
have been engaged in experimenting with the Sugg lanterns for street light F 
ing.- In Toronto we have 97 public electric lights, averaging 418 feet apar!f 
—they displaced not quite three times that number of gas lamps, but coe! 
more than three times the cost of the gas lamps—which are charged for sf 
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the rate of 63 cents each per night, or $229.95 each per annum, I have 
placed some Lambeth lanterns on posts separated by a distance of 165 feet, 
and we found that eight of the Lambeth pattern of lamps would replace a 
trifle over three of the electric arcs. I regulated their burners to an hourly 
consumption of 25 cubic feet, and I may say without hesitation that these 
Lambeth lamps throw a more effective illumination on the streets on which 
they are located than the electric lights do in other parts of the city. Ido 
not feel at liberty to say at what figure we can give them to the city, as we 
are about entering into a new contract with the authorities; but I may say 
that we can afford to rent them for a considerably less sum than is now be- 
ing paid for the electric lights. 

Mr. Helme—In regard to Mr. Lansden’s question, as to the attention re- 
quired, I may say that, being a director in the Camden (N. J.) Gas Com- 
pany, I know what is going on there.. The electric light company started in 
that place with a very desperate effort to get the lighting of the ferries. We 
put in the Siemens lamps, and they had proper governors on them. (They 
do not need the attention which the arc electric light requires.) The man 
who attends to the lighting has very little trouble with them, owing to the 
fact that he never lights them suddenly. He first turns on the gas and al- 
lows it to burn ata low rate till the lamp structure becomes warmed through- 
out. That may take three or four minutes; then he turns on the full sup- 
ply. Up to this time we have had no trouble with the Siemens lamps which 
light these ferry elips. In fact they do not require the attention exacted 
by are lights. 

’ Mr. Stein—I think Mr. Helme’s remarks express /the general opinion in 
reference to the results achieved in Philadelphia in the lighting of the city 
squares. Replying to Mr. Gilbert’s question, I do not think that electric 
companies could pay dividends and compete with the Siemens lamp; and 
for the basis of my belief I refer him to the figures quoted in the paper. I 
have no doubt that electric lighting companies are paying dividends—partic- 
ularly in the larger Eastern cities. I infer this from the fact that in certain 
situations the number of electric lights employed in public street lighting is 
being constantly increased ; and I do not believe they would be desirous of 
extending their plant were it not a paying operation. No doubt many elec- 
tric companies are in operation that are not making money; but, with their 
plant once established, it is reasonably certain to remain in operation, I am 
awaiting with considerable interest the result of the competition at West 
Chester, Pa.—Brother McCauley’s district—where the Edison incandescent 
light is now being introduced. There the Edison company has taken the 
contract for street lighting (at 2 price equivalent to about 66 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet for gas), substituting a claimed 16 candle power incandescent 
light for the 5-feet gas burner formerly employed. That company is also 
supplying electric light for business and domestic purposes at a very low 
figure. I also understand that at Wilmington, Del., they are introducing 
the incandescent in lieu of the arc system. Perhaps Brother Curley could 
give us some information on that subject. The question of extra attention, 
as referred to by Mr. Lansden, can be answered by stating that the Siemens 
lamps require more attention than ordinary burners from the necessity of a 
second visit to them, A few minutes will elapse before the burner becomes 
heated to the point where the gas may be turned fully on; after that (with 
the individual governors which we are now using) no further attention is re- 
quired, In the Philadelphia squares the Superintendent attends to the 
lighting and extinguishing. After the lamps are properly lighted in the eve- 
ning they are not visited until morning, when the Superintendent turns them 
out. We have had no difficulty whatever with them. The wind does not 
affect them, and during a storm they are far more reliable than the electric 
light. During the severe wind storm which ocevired in Philadelphia some 
months ago nearly all the electric lights in the city were extinguished, but 
the Siemens lamps were not affected—in fact they burned steadily during 
the entire period of atmospheric disturbance. This was particularly noticeable 
in Camden (where they experienced a cyclone), as all the electric lights were 
extinguished, while the Siemens lamps employed in lighting the ferry slips 
remained in operation. Mr. Pearson’s difficulties are hardly chargeable to 
us. His experience dates back to the time before the Siemens burners were 
manufactured in this country. Before engaging in the business of making 
them I learned that a very strong prejudice existed in this country against 
the lamp. Upon inquiry I found that quite a large number had been 
brought here by some of the gas fraternity who had been visiting England ; 
and in every case these lamps had been unsatisfactory, Our President, I 
believe, had this experience with some of the lamps brought over by him at 
that time. These lamps were very differently constructed from those now 
manufactured by us, and the difficulty arose from changes made in the 
burner by the English company with a view to making further improve- 
ments. Profiting by their experience, we were determined that the lamps 
manufactured by us should be constructed on the plan devised by the Messrs. 
Siemens, and we have strictly adhered to this line of construction. To-day 
the very parties who had an unfavorable experience with the imported burn- 
er, instead of condemning the lamp, are numbered among its advocates, 








Mr. Pearson admits that he procured his lamps from England, and so tliir 
failure to operate properly does not indicate that the lamps are not succc<s- 
ful. I believe the best indication of their success is found in the fact that, 
during the short period of our business existence, we have over 3,000 of 
them in use. We found it necessary to place an individual governor upon 
the lamps ; and since the adoption of that p'an the difficulty arising from 
varying pressure has been obviated. We have, in many instances, retarded 
the growth of electric lighting companies through the introduction of these 
burners. In Camden, N. J., as you have heard, they were placed in one of 
the local ferry slips, to prevent the progress of an electric lighting company 
which proposed to operate in that city ; and just prior to my leaving home 
Mr. Watson, Superintendent of the Camden Gas Company, gave us an order 
for more of them to be erected in the ferry slips of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Here is a case where their introduction interfered with the progress 
of the electric light. I do not care to enter into the question of how many 
lights have been or can be displaced ; suffice it to say we have accomplished 
a great deal in that direction. The Siemens burner, with an ordinary amount 
of care and some judgment bestowed upon it, can be made very effective. 
It is a different method of burning gas from that ordinarily employed ; and 
all gas burners constructed and operated on the regenerative principle will 
require some care and attention. Consumers should be taught to give gas 
burners more attention. Many of the complaints about large gas bills arise 
from the lack of knowledge on the part of the consumer. He knows the 
number of gas jets employed, and is informed they consume 5 feet per hour; 
but he does not know that when the pressure is increased his 5-foot burner 
is consuming, perhaps, from 10 to 12 feet per hour. Were he aware of that 
fact ne would turn the stop and prevent the waste of gas. He would un- 
doubtedly be willing to give the light attention if he knew by so doing he 
would save money. I believe it would be a good thing for gas companies if 
consumers were better informed, so that they might be led to understand 
more clearly what constitutes and causes wastefulness and extravagance in 
their domestic use of gas. 

Mr. Gilbert—I seem to notice all the way through our discussions a prev- 
alent feeling amongst the members that it would be a good thing to get rid 
of the electric lighting companies. Our friehd from Toronto seems to be 
turning his especial attention in that direction. My own impression is—and 
I think the gentlemen who have had the electric light as a competitor will 
agree with me—they had better not crush oat electric lighting companies 
even if they had the power. My experience is that those electric companies 
have been of decided benefit in the matter of increasing the demand for gas. 

Mr. Pearson—Mr. Stein a few minutes ago remarked he knew of an elec- 
tric light company that was making money. Was the profit earned through 
the sale of apparatus or light ? 

Mr. Stein—You misunderstood me. I said I understood they were paying 
dividends. I did not claim to know that they had earned them. 

Mr. Pearson—But, were they selling machines? Did they take the profit 
coming from sales of machines and use it in declaring a dividend ? 

* Mr. Stein—The company referred to by me is a lighting company. 

Prof. Douglas—During this discussion I have referred to my memoran- 
dum book in which I have some figures touching the points under discus- 
sion. In our town (Ann Arbor, Mich.) we have two electric lighting com- 
panies, one of which may be classed under the Brush system, the other fol- 
lowing the Edison plan. The Brush Company’s business comes mainly from 
the street lights. About a month ago I put up a Siemens Jamp—one of the 
large size—and I have made some figures concerning it. It consumes 35 cu. 
ft. per hour. I find that the electric lighting company’s street lamp sched 
ule shows an annual total of 1,240 hours of burning, and for that lighting 
they receive $120 per light per annum. Multiply that schedule by 35 and 
you will obtain a quantity of 43,400 cubic feet of gas that will be consumed 
in the Siemens burner over an equal period of time. Thus you have a sim- 
ple comparison as to the relative cost. The electric light at Ann Arbor costs 
$120 per year, and gives a light equal to that produced by 43,400 cubic feet 
of gas consumed in a Siemens burner—which latter, I think, gives a very 
good light, and a light which certainly is more diffusive. Indeed, I think i 
is acknowledged in our town to be more satisfactory. 4s to difficulties en- 
countered in the use of the Siemens burner, I may say that I have encoun- 
tered them to some extent ; but the trouble is notserious, When first lighted 
they will smoke, unless care is exercised in their manipulation. Allow them 
to burn slowly for afew minutes, or until they become heated, and the 
smoke disappears. Afterward everything about them is satisfactory. I 
would like to make a single remark as to the profits of electric lighting com- 
panies, Possibly some of the gentlemen here have examined into the doc- 
trine of the convertibility of forces. It is a doctrine now acknowledged to 
be a true one. Caloric is convertible into gravitating force, and the gravi- 
tating force is convertible back again into caloric, In this principle the elec- 
tric light is involved ; and it is simply a question of transferring the caloric 
from the fuel burned in the boiler to the carbon point where the light is 





emitted. Itis not the electric current which gives off the light, but it eman- 
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ates from the particles of carbon, heated to incandescencc, by the heat} In the summer of 1883 I converted the washer (before spoken of) into 


evolved in the boiler, and reconverted into caloric between the carbon points. 
Now, if this doctrine of the convertibility of forces be true, there can be no 
economy in the electric light. It cannot possibly compete with gas light, for 
the reason that its suppliers are encountering many difficulties—such as the 
friction produced in the engine, the friction produced in the dynamo, and 
the resistance presented in the transmission of the electric current over the 
wire. In this way caloric is lost, and this caloric cannot be recovered. If 
this be true, then, from such standpoint, it is impossible for the electric 
light to compete with gas. Allow me to state a further fact in regard to our 
local electric lighting company. A very old saying is, ‘‘ The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” That company has been in operation for over a 
year ; and, as near as I can learn, it has never made a dime of profit—at any 
Within the last three months its 
managers have come to me several times to urge upon me that it was to the 
interest of the gas company to buy out their plant. My uniform reply has 
been, ‘“‘No; it may be for sale by and by—by the sheriff. When it comes 
to that sale I may give one cent for the whole concern, provided the pur- 
chase be not coupled with an obligation to run it.” 


rate, it is now in the hands of a receiver. 


The discussion here terminated ; and, upon motion of Mr. Neal, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. Stein. 


APPOINTING A CoMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
The President here appointed Messrs. W. K. Parks, W. H. White, F. 
A. Dingee, E. H. McCullough, John MelTihenuy, and Secretary C. J. R. 
Humphreys as a Committee of Arrangements for next annual meeting. 


Seconp Day—AFTERNOON SEsSION. 

President Vanderpool announced that, in the absence of the writer—Mr. 

J. H. Walker, of Rochester, N. Y.—the paper on . 
NAPHTHALINE 
would be read by Mr. J. H. Walker, Jr. That gentleman read as follows: 

The question containec in our Secretary's circular of Sept. 25—‘‘ How can 
the trouble from naphthaline be avoided ?”—implies that some of our friends 
are still bothered by that beautiful but terribly annoying substance. With- 
out entering into any scientific explanation of what it is, and ignoring an 
analysis of the conditions most favorable to its production, I will attempt. to 
answer the question as to how it may be alleviated by giving you my exper- 
ience in dealing with the pest, and detailing to you how I managed to rid 
myself of a nuisance and utilize it as a valuable enricher. I will try to give, 
as concisely as possible, my experience with it during the past four years, 

I first formed its acquaintance about 25 years ago, when I met with it in 
the shape of a deposit of beautiful white flakes that filled up the inlet to 
holder at a point about six feet below top of the water tank. Since that time 
I have encountered it in many forms, and in all sorts of places. I have found 
it black in color and looking like tar; but when a jet of steam was played 
upon it it vaporized, and then crystallized, falling to the ground like a 
shower of pure show. 

In October, 1881, or when I took charge of the Citizens of Rochester plant, 
the mains were partially filled almost from the works to the extreme end of dis- 
tribution. 1 freed a portion of them by using superheated steam and petroleum 
naphtha; but soon found the trouble was so widespread that I did not con- 
sider it advisable to continue the steaming operation, and so started three 
retorts in the making gas from crude petroleum. A note in my book reads: 
‘* Started three retorts making gas from crude petroleum Dec. 31; and by 
6th of January had full pressure on all over the city.” The gas made during 
that period was of about 22 candles. A test made at the time, by passing 20- 
candle gas through a glass tube filled with naphthaline, at the rate of four 
feet per hour, showed that the entire body of naphthaline was taken up in 
15 hours. The following year we had a similar experience. One serious 
stoppage then occurred in a 12-inch main, and was conquered in the follow- 
ing manner: I stripped the main at four points, in about a distance of 100 
feet from the stoppage, on the works side, Before lighting time a wood tire 
was made over each of the four uncovered portions of the pipe, and I then 
slowly poured five gallons of petroleum naphtha into the nearest lamp ser- 
vice. ‘This ran through the heated parts of pipe, was converted into vapor, 
carried toward the city with the gas, and in three hours’ time the pressure 
gauge bore witness to the fact that the stoppage was ended. 

At this point I may as well state that our washing and condensing appar- 
atus consisted of—-first, a washer placed abont 15 feet from the hydraulic 
main ; it was a cylinder 3 feet in diameter and 12 feet in height. The gas 
and water entered this vessel at the top, and (both traveling in the same di- 
rection) coming out at the bottom, entered the condensers, which were mul- 
titubular, and were set as close to the washer as connections would admit of. 
Through these condensers the gas had to travel 64 feet, thence to the ex- 
hauster, purifier and meter. I think this was an admirably arranged ap- 
paratus to produce naphthaline, for it showed itself at all seasons about the 
works—in the purifiers, and. at inlet and outlet of holders. 


This 


was made into three coils or gridirons, placed about three feet apart, and at 


hot serubber, by placing about 50 feet of }-inch pipe in its interior. 


right angles to the axis of the cylinder, covering them to the depth of about 
six inches with the chips or clippings from the tin shop, firmly packed to 
gether. This was done to give surface. 

It was so arranged that we could use one, two, or three of the coils. W: 
started, with steam on all the coils, on Sept. 4th, 1883. From that date to 
the present we have never seen any naphthaline in our mains, or about our 
works, unless the steam was turned off the hot seruabber—which happened 
accidentally on one occasion during repairs to the pipe, and naphthaline then 
showed in the purifiers. 

We have since intentionally repeated this accidental experiment, and in- 
This fall some traces have been reported 
in service pipes ; but this I can easily account for, through the steam having 
been partly turned off from the hot scrubber. 

As I have already stated, we are entirely clear of naphthaline, and this is 
not all. We have not used a pound of cannel coal or anv other enricher, and 
the candle power of our gas has been from 16 to 18 candles (frequently it is 
as high as 20 at the office) when tested about one mile from the works. 

These facts are easily accounted for when you consider the quantity of 
naphthaline produced per ton of coal carbonized. Please to note the fact 
that no tar passes through the hot scrubber but that which is carried over in 
the form of vapor (or in a finely divided state) by the gas in mechanical sus- 
pension. 
in contact with the steam pipes, is eliminated and taken up by the light hy 
drogen ; and, from the evidence before us, is conveyed to the conswrers. | 
am satisfied, from experiments made, that if we had some cheap process by 
which a comparatively pure article of hydrogen could be produced, we could 
largely increase our yield per pound of coal, and also retain a high standard 
of illuminating power for our gas without the use of cannel, oil, or naphtha 
enrichers. 

I think I have, in a plain, practical way, not only answered the question 
as to how this trouble may be alleviated ; but have also shown how it can he 
no longer considered a trouble, but rather a benefit, to the gas manufac- 


variably found the same results. 


It contains a large percentage of rich hydrocarbon, which, coming 


turer. 

Twelve years ago, at the first meeting of this Association, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, we expressed the hope that the attention of gas engineers would 
be turned to this matter of naphthaline —not with the view of destroying it, 
but that it might be utilized as an enricher, as it contained all the elements 
essential to that purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Harbison the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Walker. 


without discussion. 


Owing to pressure of time Mr. Walker's paper was passed 


[To be continued.] 





The Otto Gas Engine Patents are Valid. 
— 

The following abstract, from an English contemporary, gives a pretty clear 
insight to the decision lately rendered in the famous case of ‘Otto y. Steel:” 

The important case of Otto v. Steel, which has been fought for sixteen 
days before Mr. Justice Pearson, in the Chancery division of the High Court 
of Justice, London, Eng., ended on Dec. 19 with judgment for the plaintiff. 
There was a formidable array of counsel and scientific witnesses for the 
prosecution, consisting of five lawyers and three scientific witnesses, and the 
other side was also ably represented. The point at issue was the validity of 
Dr, Otto’s patent of 1876, which was strongly contended for already in Otto 
v. Linford, some years ago, and then decided in favor of the well-known in- 
ventor. The defendant admitted that his engine was an infringement of the 
Otto patent ; and, if it were valid, he was liable under the statute. The Jast 
defendant sought to invalidate the first claim on particular objections not 
dealt with in the former case—‘‘v. Linford.” From convincing evidence, 
Turnished by scientific witnesses, the Judge decided that the first claim is 
strictly accurate according to Dr. Otto’s specification. 
that the mixture, when fired, is as specified by Dr. Otto, and has exactly) 
the effect which Otto describes in his first claim ; that his invention has not 
been anticipated by any ot the specifications which had been put in before 
him ; and that therefore Dr. Otto’s patent is a valid and good one, 

The defendant was allowed one month within which his engines should 1. 
given up. A petition to have the injunction suspended for a longer term 
was refused, on the ground that this action was the second one in which the 
court had declared in favor of the Otto patent. 


He also coneluded 





Advances in Gas Engine Construction. 
—— 
What with the recently decided English litigation known as ‘ Otto v. 
Steel,” and the attention attracted to the gas engine as a consequence of the 





elaborate displays made by exhibitors of that class of work at the late Lou- 
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don International Inventions Exhibition, the public has had opportunity of 


becoming, in a fair degree, conversant with the capabilities and possibilities | 
A recent issue of the Hnylish Mechanic, in referring to | 
this matter, furnishes the following interesting particulars regarding recent | 


of the gas motor. 


English patents in the gas engine field : 

Many of the applications refer only to modifications in details of well- 
known types, but others are radical departures from accepted practice. For 
instance, as agent for a foreign inventor, Mr. L. A. Groth patents improve- 
ments in gas or oil motors, which consist in forcing a mixture of air and gas, 
by the motion of the working piston, quickly into a hot chamber until the 
mixture is ignited by the combined action of the compression and the heat of 
the walls of the chamber, the expansion resulting from the explosion—or 
rather sudden combustion—of the mixture being the driving power. The 
regulation of the ignition at the precise moment of the dead point is effected 
by a valve which admits more or less combustible matter, and by another 
which regulates the heat of the cylinder. Mr. P. M. Justice patents, as the 
agent of a foreign inventor, an automatic gas motor, in which the igniter is 
rendered incandescent, and explodes the mixture as soon as the velocity of 
the incoming gas is diminished. After the explosion a vacuum is formed 
which draws in a fresh charge of gas and air, and, the parts having returned 
to their former positions, the charge is again ignited. Among the more novel 
and most recently completed devices is a compound gas engine, patented by 
H. P. Holt and F. W. Crossley, of Manchester, in which the passages for 
charging, igniting and exhausting are governed by the movements of what is 
called the high-pressure piston, without requiring the complication of a sep- 
arate slide. It would be impossible to explain the arraigement of this en- 
gine without diagrams, and we must therefore refer those interested to Speci- 
fication 15,311, 1884, for details. It must suftice to say that the invention 
appears to be an ingenious attempt to adapt the compound principle to gas 
eugines by allowing the expanding gases in the smaller or high-pressure 
cylinder to exhaust into the large or low-pressure cylinder, which process of 
exhaust induces the flow of a fresh supply of gas and air into the high-pres- 
sure cylinder. 

Another novelty, patented by A. Davy, Sheflield, consists in the use of a 
steam generator in combination with a gas engine, in order to effect economy 
by utilizing part of the heat of explosion in the gas chamber to convert 
water into steam, ‘The explosion chamber is surrounded by the steam gen- 
e ator or water chamber, and a portion of the products of combustion are 
also exhausted into the generator and intimately mixed with the steam 
formed therein, The mixture of steam and products of combustion thus ob- 
tained is used for working the piston on its return stroke, or for driving a 
piston of larger area in another cylinder—thus producing, in two senses, a 


_ compound engine, 


Another patent which seems to have some promise of success is that 
of EK. J. C. Welch and R, C. Rapier, which refers to an engine of the 
type in which the gas is burned quietly and continuously under pres- 


» sure, and the hot products are from time to time passed into the working 


pera 


s 


cylinder, where they impart motion to the piston. The suction and delivery 
valves of the gas and air pumps are-so constructed that when upon their seats 
the pump pistons can approach them so closely that clearance is reduced to 
«minimum, while in order to vary the amount of air and gas delivered by 
the pumps, the suction or the delivery valves are caused to remain open for 
a certain proportion of the stroke of the pump piston when in the ordinary 
course of things they would be closed, or a direct communication may be 
made between the two ends of the pump, which is kept open during a vari- 
able part of the early portion of each stroke. The gas and air are delivered 


separately into the furnace of the combustion chamber. The burners con- 


» sist of a tube, closed at one end and open at the other, suitable openings be- 
' ing made in the closed end for the passage of the gas into the tube, and nar- 


fof air, 


| nade air-tight where it passes out through the air chamber. 


| the temperature of the products of combustion they are mixed after combus- | 


row slits or rows of holes are made lengthwise of the tube for the admission 
The closed or gas-entrance end of the tube is fitted closely into a 
hole leading into the gas chambers, while the body of the burner extends 
through the air chamber and out into the combustion chamber, it being 
When at work 
the gas enters the end of the burner and mixes with more and more air as it 
passes along through the perforated tube until a point is reached at which it 
cil commence to burn, and where carbonic oxide is first formed by the 
iuitial combustion, As more air becomes mixed with the carbonic oxide it 
is converted by further combustion into carbonic acid. In order to regulate 
and maintain a continuous combustion a quantity of broken pieces of fire- 
clay or other refractory material is placed above the burners. To reduce 


| ton with an excess of air or a proportionate quantity of water, which is con- 





verted into steam. In starting the engine gas is turned on from the main 
‘nd air is admitted through openings in the bottom of the furnace, so as to 
leat the broken fire-clay and coils containing the water to be injected. The 
alr and gas supplies and the outlet from the furnace are then closed, and, 


water being admitted to the coil by turning the engine a few times or by al 


hand pump, sufficient pressure is generated in the combustion chamber to 
work the engine, 

W. J. Hill, of York, patents a method of cooling the working cylinder by 
circulating air in a passage around it, which air is subsequently used for ad- 
mixture with the gas to produce the explosive mixture. E. Capitaine and 
QO. Brunler, of Berlin, patent a novel form of engine, which may rotate on a 
fixed crank-shaft, the crank being in a casing and the explosive mixture 
being conveyed to the cylinders through the hollow shaft. T. Parker, of 
Wolverhampton, patents a device in which there are three cylinders having 
pistons connected to the same crosshead. One is a working cylinder hav- 
ing a space beyond the stroke of the piston, forming a combustion chamber, 
into which the other pistons force air and gas from their respective cylinders, 
G. C. Douglas patents an improvement which consists in introducing air 
into the motor cylinder while combustion is taking place for the purpose of 
utilizing the latent heat of the dissociated gas to increase the efliciency of the 
engine. By adjusting the volume of air pumped into the working cylinder 
it is claimed that there is no necessity for cooling the cylinder with water 
and wasting useful heat. Any device which will prevent the enormous loss 
of heat, which is the greatest defect of gas engines, is a decided step in ad- 
vance, and it is in that direction that real improvement is to be looked for. 

We have thus jotted down a few notes of deyices which may or may not 
be improvements, but for each one that we have mentioned there are at least 
a dozen the novelty in which consists in modifications of the mechanical de- 
tails, 
the wrong direction, while the device patented separately by H. P. Holt, in 


In this connection complication of valve gear seems to be a step in 


which the passages for charging, igniting, and exhausting are governed by 
the movements of the piston without requiring a separate slide or moving 
valve, is an example of the kind of improvement which will probably be 
found most successful, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
ee Sees 

A CONSOLIDATION Conruicrina Intrerests.—The of the 

Pottsville (Pa.) Gas Light Company have purchased a controlling interest in 

the local corporation formerly known as the Anthracite Electric Light Com- 

pany, ard there will be no further conflict. The electric company’s fran- 

chise had an exceptiona) value in that it granted the promoters an exclusive 


OF managers 


right to supply electric light for a term of years, 

A Fiaure or Two in Connection with THE Oup Sr. Louis (Mo.) Gas 
Company.—F rom the annual report submitted to the stockholders of the St. 
Louis Gas Light Company (it embraces details covering operations for yeur 
ended December Ist, 1885) it appears that a total of 474,960,000 cubic feet 
of gas was supplied to consumers during the twelvemonth—a decrease of 
8,046,000 as compared with sendout of previous year. The shrinkage is at- 
tributed to general depression in trade; also to competition in the form of 
electricity. The destruction of the Papin street gasholder (which occurred 
on evening of Dec. 11th, 1884) entailed a monetary loss of $50,000, it having 
cost that sum to replace it. The destroyed holder was insured for its full 
value; but as the companies on the policies refused to settle the loss, the 
matter is now under litigation. We may, however, add that the position or 
standing enjoyed by the gas people in the insurance litigation is strong 
enough to warrant the assertion that they must ‘‘ win their case.” The sta- 
tion meter that was wrecked by explosion was restored at an expense of 
$4,000. Two additional miles of mains were put in; and the length of 
new services laid reached five miles. Seventy-two new public lamps were 
erected, the total of same being 3,999. The company has 8,852 consumers, 


SourHEerRN AGENCY FOR THE SouTHWwARK Founpry.—Mr. Robt. C. Corne- 
lius, President of the Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, of Phila., 
Pa., writes us that Mr. Charles H. Willcox (with offices at 2 and 4 South 
Pryor street, Atlanta, Ga.) is empowered to sell the various classes of ma- 
chinery manufactured by the Southwark folks, in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and other States of the South. 


Wuy Some po nor Use 11t.—While conversing with a resident of the 
Murraysville natural gas region on the matter of natural gas our visitor in- 
formed us that one reason why eveybody in Pittsburgh did not use the nat- 
ural product was because ‘‘ when repairing frequent breaks in the conduits 
the gas had to be shut off from every consumer on the main.” He further 
said, in illustration of the annoyance and loss thus caused: ‘‘ For instance, 
a glass factory was suddenly left without gas for. 1} hours—its huge furnace 
| became chilled,.and the company lost: $2,400. A large restaurant was left 
| without fuel in its ranges at the inopportune hour of 11 a.m., and had to 
‘send its customers away dinnerless; Owing to these happenings business 

men now insert, in their contracts for gas supply, clauses providing for con- 
| stant service, or else indemnification for losses.” Our friend further added, 
‘A good many private citizens stick to the dirty (but reliable) coal.” 
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UnrortTunaTE Resuut or a Sriecut Exriosion.—We regret to state that, 
as the result of a slight explosion of gas at the works of the Sharon (Pa.) 
Gas and Water Company, Supt. D. R. Shiras received serious injury. He 
was severely burned about the face and head, and is temporarily deprived of 
eyesight. Mr. Shiras, however, is on the mend; and the injured gas man 
is to be congratulated upon the fact that the damages inflicted were not of a 
more harmful nature. We wish him a speedy recovery. 





To BE REPRESENTED IN New York Crty.—The proprietors of the /ron- 
monger (London, England) have opened a branch office (at No. 4 Temple 
Court, Beekman street) in this city, and have placed Mr. Ambrose Beard in 
charge thereof. Those interested in the same are informed that all business 
transactions of the above named publication—as also that connected with its 
foreign supplement, known under the title of Zhe Universal Engineer—in 
the United States will be attended to by Mr. Beard. 





Somernine FoR Mr. SHERWoop To PonpER Over.—We direct Mr. Sher- 
wood’s particular attention to the following item, simply because he has 
made himself exceptionally ridiculous to those who know anything about 
the matter of gas supply in New York city, and not because we believe he is 
fair-minded enough to understand the true significance of the testimony ad- 
vanced by the newspaper, which has for its editorial director one of the most 
impartial and outspoken journalists of the present day—the New York Sun, 
and Mr. Charles A. Dana. The item is as follows: ‘‘ Our gas bills are our 
despair. That they are evidences of extortion goes without saying.—New 
York Herald ”—to which we might add, *‘ The utterances of the Herald are, 
as a rule, evidences that its writers talk without thinking.” To the Herald’s 
‘* goes without saying” judgment the Sun responds: ‘‘ Our esteemed con- 
temporary is most unfortunate, and all who can sympathize with disaster 
should bestow their pity. After many years’ experience with gas bills and 
gas companies, we can testify that we have found the bills honest and reas- 
onable. The cant of the Herald would be absurd except that its editor be- 
lieves it to be popular.” The anti-monopoly millionaire, Mr. Thurber, will 
also take notice—both in regard of the gas bills and the cant. 





DrorpeED ADVERSELY TO THE JERSEY Crty (N. J.) Gas Company.—On 
December 30th a decision was promulgated in the case of the Jersey City ve. 
Consumers Gas Light Companies in which the former sought to restrain the 
latter from manufacturing and supplying gas, on the ground that the qual- 
ity was not up to specified legal standard—of course, we assume it to be un- 
derstood that these corporations have been and are now engaged in a war of 
gas rates, with Jersey City as the battle-grovnd. The case was argued be- 
fore the State Chancellor who, in handing down his decision, denies the 
prayer for injunction on the ground that the ‘‘law recently enacted requiring 
gas to be of a certain standard was intended for the benefit of the consumers 
and not the manufacturers, Even in the present case, therefore, if the gas 
furnished is not in accordance with law, the company seeking the injunction 
is net the injured party ; but the consumer maintaius thatrelation. The com- 
plainants have no standing in court.” The old Jersey City Company has 
been quite unfortunate in the matter of its appeala to the law ; but we would 
suggest, if it desires to ‘try again,” that the Chancellor's opinion is by no 
means a ‘‘ bar final” to the continuation of proceedings on a similar line. 





Waat Mr. Jas. R. Frorp gas Been Dorve.—Mr. Jas. R. Floyd, pro- 
prietor of the well known Oregon Foundry, of New York City, reports that 
he has enjoyed a most busy season. The orders were well distributed over 
the entire year ; and he is of the opinion that 1886 will be as busy as its pre- 
decessor, 1885. Amongst the work most recently completed Mr. Floyd 
mentions the following list: Ironwork for the new benches of the Newark 
(N. J.) Gas Light Company, to be operated under the Stedman-Stanley and 
Klénne systems—all of this ironwork is of new design; castings for new 
benches on Stedman-Stanley plan in East Chester Company’s works at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., together with all connections necessary for fitting out the 
new plant of that corporation. Bench castings were also supplied to the 
companies operating in Watertown, N. Y., Morristown, N. J., Easton, Pa, 
and to the Jefferson City Gas Light Company of New Orleans, La. The 
Equitable Company, New York city, was furnished with a set of purifiers, 
boxes 21 feet by 30 feet, having 20-inch connections ; the East River (L. I.) 
Gas Light Company took a set of purifiers with 16-inch connections; and a 
set of four boxes went to Henderson, Ky. The Scranton (Pa.) Company 
ordered a scrubber and multitubular condenser, each vessel calculated to 
pass one million cubic feet per 24 hours. Mr. Floyd, during 1885, disposed 
of over 800 of his improved self-sealing retort lids ; and, up to January 3d of 
present year, has orders on his books calling for the shipment of 600 more of 
them. The plant of the new Oregon Iron Works is a complete and gratify- 
ing success to its proprietor. 





Messrs. Connetiy & Co, To THE Fore.—Mesers. Connelly & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, New York and Boston, continue on the high road to commercial 


success, and do not appear to be paying much attention to the ‘‘surveyor’s 
monuments ’—at least so far as the said monumeuts are important as denot- 
ing the number of miles intervening between their customers and them- 
selves. Among their recent shipments we note the following: Automatic 
governors—two 20-inch instruments to Consolidated Gas Company, of Balti- 
more, Md.; one 20-inch to Syracuse, N. Y.; a 16-inch to Paterson, N. J.; 
one 12-inch instrument to Los Angeles, Cal.; and two to Santiago, South 
America; 8-inch instruments, to Plainfield, N. J., Freeport, Ills., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and Palatka, Fla.; and f-inch instruments to Vineland, N. J., 
Hagerstown, Md., Pottstown, Pa., Cincinnati, Ohio, Kenosha, Wis., and 
Frankfort, Ind. Gas exhausters were ordered by the gas companies at Free- 
mont, Ohio, Logansport, Ind., Kenosha, Wis., and Thomasville, Ga. Iron 
sponge, in shipments of one carload and over, was sent out to the following 
companies: Four carloads to Chicago, Ills.; three carloads to Milwaukee, 
Wis., and same quantity to Boston, Mass. Single carloads went to Malden 
and Lynn, Mass.; also to Citizens Company, Newark, N. J.; East River (L. 
I.) Company; and to Des Moines, Iowa; Joliet, Ills.; and Northern, of 
New York city. Less than carload quantities were sent to Augusta, Ga.; 
Kankakee, Ills.; Winfield, Kan.; Frankfort, Ind.; Portsmouth and Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; Frostburg, Md.; Sharon and Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Carson 
City, Nevada. 


Exection oF Drrectors.-—At the annual election to choose a board of di- 
rectors for the Metropolitan Gas Light Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
vote of stockholders resulted in the choice of Messrs. H. R. Bishop, Benj. 
Brewster, J. C. Bergen, Henry Beam, A. F. Campbell, Alex. McCue, H. 
McLaughlin, Wm. Rockafellar, H. H. Rogers, C. H. Stoddard, and John 
Williams. The board organized by selecting the following officers: Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, C. H. Stoddard ; Vice-President, H. H. Rogers ; Secre- 
tary, O. F. Stanford. 


Wat TxHosrt Names Suecest.—Without making any reference to the 
oleaginous (or Standard Oil) odor suggested by certain names in the above 
directorate, there are others contained therein which are historic in the 
matter of corporation deals, etc.—notably those of McLaughlin, McCue, 
Williams, and Beam—the last personage evidently having succeeded to a 
portion of the business mantle that formerly draped the gaunt shoulders of 
Wm. C. Kingsley, whose death occurred but a comparatively short while 
ago. The real matter suggested by these names, however, is not that 
attaching to the musty past, or when the ‘‘ Ring” had reached the plenitude 
of its diameter in the City of Churches, but rather calls attention to some- 
thing now going on in that overgrown suburb of New York. The Consoli- 
dated Electric Light Company, of Brooklyn, is controlled by McLaughlin, 
“Jim.” Shevlin, and others of the former named politician’s lieutenants, and 
their corporation enjoys peculiarly interesting privileges. It has been al- 
lowed to erect poles and string wires during the hottest part of the argument 
as to whether the telegraph and telephone companies (and, in fact, was 
calmly pursuing its aerial construction work when the latter corporations 
were expending thousands of dollars in an honest attempt at compliance 
with the underground wire bill) should not be obliged to remove their plant 
from the surface of the streets, and is actually receiving $187.50 each per 
annum for lights which are serving to illuminate (in spots) the bleak hills 
and rock-studded valleys that lie on either side of the roadway (it is but 
a public drive through an uninhabited district) known as the Sackett 
Street Boulevard. Those acquainted with the locality ueed not be told that 
such lighting is a ridiculous extravagance—and truth is adhered to when it 
is said not a dozen vehicles traverse that particular roadway between sunset 
and sunrise. As for pedestrians, the inhabitants of the outlying ‘‘farms” 
(devoted chiefly to stables wherein, ruminating on their ill-fed lot, are 
housed unfortunate bovine examples deriving their sustenance (?) from dis- 
tillery grain) look upon such hardened foot-travelers with dilated eyes. In 
fact, it must be said that a more outrageous piece of municipal illumination 
does not exist in this or any other country. Further, it may be taken for 
granted that it would not exist in Brooklyn either, were it not that the 
‘*local boss” and his cronies are interested in the financial success of the 
electric lighting company. 





Brooxuyn (N. Y.) Gas Company Exects Directrors.—The annual meet- 
ing of stockholders to elect a board of directors for ths Brooklyn Gas Light 
Company, to serve during 1886, was held at the Remsen street office on 
afternoon of January 11. The old board was re-elected, and the gentlemen 
who compose it are the following: Messrs. Jas, How, ©. E. Bill, 8. L. 
Husted, H. D. Polhemus, H. K. Sheldon, A. M. White, J. H. Armington, 
H. H. Rogers, and E. H. R. Lyman. The meeting for organization of board 
will not take place until next week ; but there is no doubt that those who 
managed affairs in ’85 will continue in charge during ’86. 





Tae Weser Furnace.—The improved system of bench firing, devised 





by Mr. Adam Weber, proprietor of the Manhattan Retort Works, New York 
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’ city, has been thoroughly tested in ordinary duty at the works of the Pough- 


keepsie (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. Supt. Tracy, of the Poughkeepsie 
Company, says the furnace is equal to the duty claimed for it. He is per- 
fectly satisfied with its operation. 

HERE 18 THE Evipence.— We submit that the following announcements 
of reductions in selling rates for gas amply prove that our gas makers are 
practically redeeming their promises to consumers. The following list con- 


| stitutes the evidence in the case of ‘‘ Company vs. Consumer.” 


CHEAPER Gas FOR NEw Haven, Conn.—The New Haven Gas Light 


_ Company has notified the residents of the Elm City that, on and after date 
_ of Dec. 1st, 1885, the lowest net rate would be adjusted to the figure of $1.70 


per thousand cubic feet. In 1869 the price of gas in New Haven was $3.50 
per thousand. It is rumored that the New Haven Company has been quietly 
absorbing the stock of the local electric lighting corporation with a view to 
operating the same on its own account. We give this as mere rumor, but 


' our source of information is a pretty reliable one. 











CHEAPER Gas FoR JAMAICA Puarn, Mass.—It will be remembered that 
Mr. John ©. Pratt, President of the Jamaica Plain Company, gave some 
pretty good advice to the fraternity at the recent sessions of the American 
Gas Light Association ; and now he follows up that enunciation in such style 
as to convince the fraternity that he practices what he preaches. On De- 
cember Ist, 1885, the following circular was published by his authority: 
‘From and after January Ist, 1886, a reduction of 25 cents per thousand 
cubic feet in price of gas will be made. By order of Directors. John C 
Pratt, President.” This concession reduces the net pricé in that locality to 
$2.25 per thousand. 


Repvuction oF Gas Prices In CertaIn Brookiyn (N. Y.) Distrricts,— 
From and after January 1st consumers of gas in the districts supplied by the 
Metropolitan and Citizens Gas Light Companies are to be charged at the rate 
of $2 per thousand. If we mistake not, the maximum charge for yas in the 
City of Churches will thus be placed at $2; but it seems rather queer that 
the New Haven consumer can obtain his gas light at 30 cents per thousand 
less than that paid by his Brooklyn kinsman. But the ‘‘queerness” of the 
situation vanishes when one remembers there are seven companies in Brook- 
lyn, while only one exists in New Haven. Further, ‘‘gas deals” are of less 
frequent occurrence in the ‘‘ Nutmeg” than in the ‘‘Empire” State. 


CHEAPER Gas FOR MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—Mr. C. D. Shreve, Lessee of 
the Marshalltown plant, has promulgated the following scale of discounts 
from the gross price of $3 per thousand—new scale to take effect on con- 
sumption registered from date of Jan. 1, 1886: 


Monthly consumption of between 100 and 2,000 cu. ft... .. 30 cts. per M. off. 
ay _ ” 2,000 and 10,000 cu. ft..50 * wi 
ie si OVE TGL000 Cts 18. 0.0 iccccivnces 75 fo 


Mr. Shreve has been introducing improved burners in the shops of Mar- 
shalltown, and with most gratifying results. He reports the outlook at 
Marshalltown as most encouraging ; and the gentleman certainly deserves to 
meet with a heaping measure of success, as his best energies are given to the 
business with which he is connected. The gas consumers of that far away 
Iowa city appreciate his enterprise. 


CHEAPER Gas FoR MassiuLon, Oxn1o.—The proprietors of the Massillon 
Gas Light Company recently published the following notice : 
“On and after January Ist, 1886, the prices of gas will be reduced (from 
$2.50 per thousand cubic feet) to the following rates— 
Consumers using less than 4,000 cu. ft. per month... $2.25 per M. 
4,000 and up to 10,000 rs . —— = 
** 10,000 feet and over " ae - 
‘All accounts must be settled on or before the 15th of each month, or the 
old rate will be charged.” The Massillon management, it will thus be seen, 
have made a decided stride in advance, and we hope the local gas consumers 
will sustain the gas company to the point where, in due time, a further step 
may be taken on the high road tending to the goal of cheap gas. 


“ce “e 


es) 
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CHEAPER Gas FoR Bexorr, Wis.—The managers of the Beloit Gas Com- 
pany have made a concession in selling rates. Those using below a certain 
stated monthly quantity were granted a discount of 25 cents per thousand ; 
and consumers in the higher grade receive a discount of 30 cents. We are 
not positive as to the exact gross price which formerly prevailed at Beloit ; 
bat the reduction advertised is sure to guarantee a considerable diminution 
over the face of former accounts rendered. It is equally certain, though, to 
increase the annual revenues of the gas company—which, after all, is the 
main item to be considered. The new rates date from January Ist. 


Rates Increasep aT Austin, Trexas.—The reverse side of the foregoing 
examples has an illustration in the case of the Austin Gas Light Company, 





where the price has been increased to $3 per thousand. Some time ago we 
noted in our columns that Mr. B. Van Steenbergh (he whosought to invade 
Troy, N. Y., not long since) had secured the right to erect one of his ridic- 
ulous ‘‘gas traps” in the city of Austin. When the ‘“‘ wanderer” was ready 
for the conflict a war of rates was precipitated, and the people of Austin 
were in high glee over the matter of surprisingly ‘‘ low gas.” Now, though, 
they can ‘‘ pay the piper,” and keep up their contiibutions for a number of 
years tocome. Tired of the slaughter the old company and the new adjusted 
their differences—also their capital stock—with the result that the erstwhile 
jolly consumer is given the privilege of paying (three times over) an interest 
return on the materials out of which Van Steenbergh’s “‘ trap” was con- 
structed. 


Gas Marrers at Lirriteé Fauus, N. Y.—Capt. W. H. White, of this city, 
as stated in last issue of the Journat, has purchased the plant of the Little 
Falls Gas Company, and placed Mr. V.S. Watrous in charge of its business 
affairs. The works are in very bad condition—in fact the mains were in such 
poor order that the former lessees of the company refused to supply gas 
during the daytime. Even at the certain risk of a tremendous leakage ac- 
count Capt. White ordered that gas be furnished during the entire 24 hours, 
and further signalized his accession to the management by granting a re- 
duction in selling rates. He has also determined to rebuild the works and 
place the mains in effective order ; but these particulars (owing to the sever- 
ity of the weather, coupled with the time needed to prepare and forward the 
castings, etc.) cannot be carried out until early next spring. In the mean- 
time we must explain that Little Falls gas matters, in regard to franchise, 
etc., are ina rather complicated condition. Messrs. Sabbaton and Shields, 
of Troy, N. Y., actuated through reading in our columns that the Little 
Falls company was in the market awaiting a purchaser, visited the place and 
made an inspection ot the premises. In their subsequent interview with Mr. 
Elkins, who enacted the role of seller, the latter gentleman was offered a cer- 
tain figure ; but declined to make a transfer on the terms proposed. He 
placed a ridiculously high valuation on the ‘‘ merchandise ”—competent val- 
uators estimated that Mr. Elkins sought to sell the property at a figure 
about 100 per cent. in excess of what it was worth. [We have no idea as to 
the price subsequently paid by Capt. White, nor are we in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the terms on which the transfer was effected ; but we 
are morally certa‘’n that the Capt. parted with nosuch sum as that demanded 
originally by Elkins from Messrs. Sabbaton and Shields.| Failing to agree 
with Elkins, the Troy men applied to the board of trustees of Little Falls for 
the right to lay gas mains through the streets of the town. In consideration 
of favorable action, the seekers for the right agreed to furnish all gas that 
would be ordered by the authorities, in the matter of public lights, ete., at 
the price of $2 per thousand; to pay into the town treasury one cent per 
running foot for all gas mains put down by them within the corporate limits ; 
and to allow Mr. S. E. Babcock, engineer of the water works, to direct the 
manner of laying and the location of the mains to be put down. The fran- 
chise was to become void if Messrs. Sabbaton and Shields did not begin con- 
struction work within six months from Dec. 23, 1885. The board acted fa- 
vorably upon the petition, and permission was granted the applicants to pro- 
ceed with construction, ete. The vote on the proposition was five in favor, 
one against. In view of all this it would seem as though Capt. White’s pros- 
pects are not altogether rosy ; but at any rate he is to be congratulated upon 
the fact (let the matter turn out as it will) that his apparent competitors are 
men of probity and honor. 


Prersonau.—Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Vanderpool, of Newark, N. J., returned 
home from their somewhat hurried European sojourn by the Cunard steamer 
Servia, which made this port on date of Monday, December 28th. It gives 
us pleasure to state that Mrs. Vanderpool’s health is much improved. 


New Gas Company at Paonta, Kan.—The Paola Gas Light Company, of 
Paola, Miami County, Kansas, owes its birth to the enterprise and public 
spirit of one of its noted citizene—Mr. B. Miller. 


Poor Gas in Omana, NeExs.—Gas consumers out in Omaha are bitter and 
constant-in their complaints about the wretched quality of the water gas 
supplied them. 





Carbonizing by Three-Hour Charges. 
. — 

The Journal of Gas Lighting, in commenting on Mr, Slater’s paper (pub- 
lished in our issue of Dec. 2d, last) on three-hour charges, says that ‘‘ the 
conditions under which carbonization is carried on in the Atlantic States 
differ from those in operation on this side ; but there is sufficient similarity 
to render Mr. Slater’s observations interesting to English readers. It may 
be said, however, at the outset, that the convenient duration of charges is a 








matter upon which every experienced manager has his mind fully made up. 
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It is true that the ultimate capacity of coal for producing luminous gas is as 
yet unknown, and must continue so until some perfect process of continuous 
carbonization is put in practice, whereby every piece of coal may remain in 
the carbonizing chamber just so long a tim’, and exposed to just the degree 
of heat, which will cause it to give up its guses in the condition most desired 
by the gas maker. And it is also true that the regime of short charges ap- 
pears, on general principles, to be that which realizes the closest approxima- 
tion between this ideal and the practices rendered possible by existing con- 
ditions. While granting this, however, it is not at all so simple and neces- 
sary a consequence as Mr, Slater appears to think, to adopt the system of 
very short charges in ordinary working. In the first place, the heat that 
must for such a purpose be maintained in the retorts, although obtainable 
with comparative ease from gas furnaces, must necessarily be very trying to 
the settings. Supposing a certain average balance of temperature as be- 
tween furnace and retorts is found to work satisfactorily with a six-hour 
charge, and that at this rate the life of the structure is, say, three years, it is 
not merely by computation that the durability of the same structure can be 
determined at the balance of temperature between furnace and retort neces- 
sitated by three-hour charges. This is a matter that can only be ascertained 
by experience. It will probably be found that, for working on ‘the higher 
scale,’ altogether different materials and arrangements would be required. 
Then there is the question of labor. This is not a matter to be settled with 
sole reference to the convenience of stokers ; and the assertion that they are 
opposed to shortening the duration of charges for the reason mentioned by 
Mr. Slater is altogether beside the mark, The more is required of the re- 
tort house hands, the more money must be paid for it. With three-hour 
charges every gang would take fewer retorts, or more gangs would be em- 
ployed—a necessity not altogether to the taste of the carbonizing foreman, 
who has usually a fair amount of trouble with the less populous retort houses 
of the present order of working. ‘Thus there would be more wear and tear 
and higher cost of labor to set against the advantages of the shorter charges. 
And, to crown all, the trouble that would in some districts be caused by the 
pitch, formed like ‘ muckle stanes in red-het ascension pipes,’ would speed- 
ily condemn the three-hour charges in the eyes of a manager who does not 
desire to spend the greater part of his time in the retort house. Mr. Slater 
speaks of the four-hour charge as a settled order of carbonizing in American 
gas works ; but, whatever justification he may have in the States, he may be 
surprised to learn that the bulk of the gas produced in these islands is stil] 
made from six-hour charges. This confession may place English managers 
in the list of hopeless old fogeydom ; but it is just as well that the truth 
should be told.”* 


Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents, } 


Messrs, Kitson & Company in Regard to the Burner Tests at the 
** Novelties*? Exhibition. 

OrFicE oF Krrson & Co., Puma., Pa., Dec. 31, 1885. 

To the Editor American Gas Licut JourNAL: 

Will you kindly allow me a little of your valuable space wherein to give 
your readers some information regarding the reported tests of improved gas 
light=, made at the recent ‘‘ Novelties’ Exhibition, Phila., Pa. The results 
have been published, and have aroused much astonishment. In some cases 
the results fall below (and in one case above) those claimed by their respec- 
tive inventors and agents, At the test of the Albo-Carbon light, and as its 
representative, I was present. After several trials some readings were taken, 
aud the flame showed an illuminating power of something over six candles 
per cubic foot of gas, As this was lower than had been obtained at any pre- 
vious times by experts, I desired another test ; and stated to the judges that 
the tests had been made under conditions unfavorable enough .o lead to se- 
rious errors. |The test was made in a part of the Exhibition building very 
much exposed to the wind and cold. The flames of the standard candle, and 
of the Albo-Carbon burners as well, were blown to and fro—at time of mak- 
ing test—by the draughts of wind which swept through all parts of the room. 
The cold was intense, and retarded the heating of the generator, and conse- 
quent carburation of the gas. The test meter was faulty and dented {n sev- 
eral laces. , 

The following day a test was made, with results more like those obtained 
iu England and elsewhere, with a consumpiion of from 4 to 5 cubic feet per 
hour, The light obtained equaled 8.33 candles per cubic foot of gas. The 
cousumption of albo-carbon to produce this was 2.88 lbs., at a cost of tea 
czuts per pound. In the published reports referred to the price of albo-car- 
bon is quoted wrongly—being placed therein at 12 cents per lb. Figuring 
then, the price and illuminating value of Philadelphia city gas at $1.60 per 
thousand cubic feet, and 16-candle power, respectively, the final test, as 
above, reduces the price of light, under the albo-carbon system, to about 77 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., instead of 91 cents, as stated in the report. 





tests were made only with the small bracket light, in which the gas is simply 
enriched, In the larger lights (clusters) the gas is brought to a high tem- 
perature before being erriched, and far better results are obtained, This 
style of light was, however, withdrawn from the contest by our company for 
several good reasons. I consider that gross unfairness and carelessness have 
been shown by the committee. Taking the final result of the albo-carbon 
light (given above) as correct—it corresponds very nearly to those obtained 
by Prof. Stevens, of Girard College, and Dr. Ward on the same gas—this is 
even higher than the average candle power developed by the Siemens burn- 
ers at the same exhibition, The latter obtained an average of 8.12 candles 
per foot of gas, with a consumption of 50 feet per hour; whilst the albo- 
carbon gave 8.33 candles per foot with a consumption of 4.95 cubic feet ! 
The committee awarded a silver medal to the Siemens Company, and : 
bronze medal to the albo-carben light ! 
letter—a copy of which I enclose. 

In regard to the results with the Lungren burner, the committee have ad- 
ded the reflected rays to the direct rays. The peculiar construction of this 
burner is such that the light is entirely reflected by the porcelain disc, at an 
angle of 45°, or the angle at which the light was measured. Obviously, it is 
unfair to compare the rays of an ordinary gas flame with those emanating 
from one with a reflecting surface behind it. The committee, when publish- 
ing their report should have noted these facts, and should have stated ex- 
actly how and under what circumstances the results were obtained. The 
public would then have had a fair idea of the comparative value and effi- 
ciencies of the various systems. As it is, the report is calculated to mislead 
and creats wrong impressions, Yours respectfully, 

A. Kitson. 


L 
The latter was declined by us ina 


The Citizens Gas Light Company, of Poughkeepsic, N. 
Local Board of Health. 
PovuGHKEEPsIE, N, Y., Jan, 6, 1886, 
To the Editor Amertcan Gas Licar JOURNAL: 

The unjust charges against the Citizens Gas Company, of Poughkeepsie, 
in relation to offensive odors emanating from vicini'y at foot of Pine street 
to which reference was made in your “Item” columns of December 2d- 
caused us to procure the professional services of Prof. C. F. Chandler, of 
Columbia College, New York city, and Chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
of the State Board of Health, and an expert of the highest authority in all 
sanitary matters. The Professor made a persunal examination of our works, 
and also inspected our drains, besides meking au investigation of the state of 
city’s sewer at the foot of Pine street, on the fifth day of last December. In 
his subsequent report in relation the.eto, among other things, he certified 
that, ‘‘The Citizens Gas Company, of Poughkeepsie, manufactures water 
gas by one of the best processes known. The materials used are anthracite 
coal, petroleum-naphtha and steam. The apparatus used is of the most ap- 
proved kind, The process is known as the ‘Allen-Harris process,’ and in- 
volves the application of continued, high, external heats. The generators 
are not opened every few minutes, as in some other processes, but are closed 
for long periods ; and this process results in the production of the smallest 
amount of refuse of any process in use for gas making. There is no material 
used, and there is no process in operation at your gas works, which is capa- 
ble of producing nauseous or unhealthy odors. Everything was in full op- 
eration at the time of my visit ; and as I am perfectly familiar with the sub- 
ject of gas making, and have been in the habit of visiting gas works, in this 
country and in Europe, for the last 30 years, it is impossible for me to be 
deceived in this matter. I carefully examined your company’s drain, both 
at the well on the premises and the manhole at the gateway, and there was 
nothing to be found, at either place, or anywhere else on the premises, ca- 
pable of producing any such odors as were complained of. 

‘*T would further add that the refuse from your works, instead of being a 
detriment to public health, might, on the contrary, if discharged into a pub- 
lic sewer, be made a positive benefit, in that whatever pungent odor your 
refuse can produce there would act as a warning of the presence in cellars 
and houses of sewer gas—so dangerous to health and life—and which odors 
could only enter in connection with the sewer gas. 

‘* (Signed. ) C. F. Cuanpuer, Pu. D.” 


Many have an idea that tne odors from gas works are injurious to health, 
although it is a well-established fact that no workmen in any other business 
are less liable to sickness and premature death than gas men; and, further, 
that no epidemic ever appears in gas works, 


Y., vs. the 


A. L. ALLEN. 





Sortine Coat By Arr Buiast.—A most important patent taken out in 
this country during 1885 was that granted to R. T. Mitchell, of Bradford, 
Pa., and relates to the employment of an air blast directed on fine anthracite 
coal in such manner as to dry the coal and fan out the dust as the coal is 
moved from the coal breaker to the pile. In the early days of the anthracite 
coal mining industry 40 per cent. of the production of the mines was cast: 
away as refuse culm ; within the last fifteen years this waste has been re- 





These | duced to one-seventh of the output. 
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Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 18.—OCTOBER TERM, 1885. 
The New Orleans Gas-Light Company, 
Appellant, Appeal from the Cirenit Court 
vs, of the United States for 
The Louisiana Light and Heat Producing | 
and Manufacturing Company, et al. 

1. The New Orleans Gas-Light Company, a corporation of Louisiana, 
formed by the union of a corporation of the same name with the Crescent 
City Gas-Light Company, has, by its charter, the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying gas to the city and people of New Orleans, by means of pipes, mains, 


and conduits laid, at its own cost, in the streets and other public ways of 


that city. 

2. Before the adoption of the present Constitution of that State, the 
legislature had authority to grant to a private corporation an exclusive 
privilege of that character, and such grant constitutes a contract, the obliga- 
tion of which cannot be impaired by a State law. 

3. The manufacture and distribution of gas by means of pipes, mains, and 
conduits, placed, under legislative authority, in the public ways of a 
municipality, is not an ordinary business, m which every one may engage, 
as of common right, upon terms of equality; but is a franchise relating to 
matters of which the public may assume control, and, when not forbidden by 


the organic law of the State, may be granted by the legislature, as a means of 


accomplishing public objects, to whomsoever, and upon what terms, it 
pleases. 

4. The grant of the exclusive privilege in question is pone the less a con- 
tract, because the manufacture and distribution of gas, when not subjected 
to proper supervision, may work injury to the public; for, such a grant does 
not restrict the power of the State to establish and enforce regulations, not 
inconsistent with the essential rights given to the company by its charter, 
which may be necessary for the protection of the public against injury, 
whether arising from the want of due care in the conduct of the business, or 
from an improper use of streets in laying gas-pipes, or from the failure of the 
grantee to furnish gas of the required quality and amount. 

5. The constitutional prohibition upon State laws, impairing the obligation 
of contracts, does not restrict the power of the State to protect the public 
health, the public morals, or the public safety, as the one or the other may 
be involved in the execution of such contracts. 

6. The provision in the present Constitution of Louisiana, abrogating the 
monopoly features of existing corporations, other than railroad corporations, 
is inoperative in respect of the charter of the New Orleans Gas-Light Com- 
pany. 
organic law than by legislative enactment; and the obligations of her con- 


The State can no more impair the obligation of a contract by her 


tracts are as fully protected by the National Constitution against impairment 
by legislation as are contracts between individuals exclusively. 
[December 7th, 1885. ] 
Mr. Justice HARLAN delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Louisiana Light and Heat Producing and Manufacturing Company, a 
corporation of Louisiana, was organized in the year 1881, by H. 8. Jackson, 
W. Van Benthusen, and their associates, under a general law providing 
for the formation of corporations for certain purposes, among which are the 
construction and maintenance of works for supplying cities or towns with 
gas. These associates and their successors, transferees and assigns, had 
previously been authorized, by an ordinance of the common council of 
New Orleans, passed January 25, 1881, for the period of fifty years, and 
upon specified conditions, to lay mains, pipes, and conduits in the streets, 
alleys, sidewalks, bridges, avenues, parks, gardens, and other places in 
that city, for the purpose of supplying the public with gas. 
the conditions was one to the effect that the rights and privileges defined 
in the ordinance were granted and accepted without liability upon the 
part of the city to any other gas company to which franchises had been 
granted by legislative enactment. The consideration to be paid for these 
privileges was the sum of $20,000. 

The benefit of this municipal grant having been transferred to the Lou- 
isiana Light and Heat Producing and Manufacturing Company, and that 
corporation being about to proceed with the construction of its mains, pipes, 
and conduits, the present suit was commenced against it and its directors in 
the Civil District Court of the Parish of New Orleans, by the New Orleans 
Gas-Light Company, which had been created, as will be presently ex- 
plained, by the consolidation of other corporations. The plaintiff claims 
to be entitled, for the term of fifty years from April 1, 1875, to the sole 
and exclusive privilege of manufacturing and distributing gas in that city 
by means of pipes, mains, and conduits laid in its streets, to such persons 
or corporate bodies as may choose to contract for the same. The relief 
asked is a decree perpetually enjoining defendant from digging up the 
streets, and other public ways or places of the city for the purpose of 


Among 


laying pipes, conduits, or mains for supplying illuminating gas, and from 
asserting any right to do so until after the lapse of fifty years fronr the 
latter date. 


after removed by the plaintiff into the Circuit Court of the United States, 
upon the ground that it was one arising under the Constitution of the 


the 
general rules of equity practice. 


seve States. In latter court a bill was filed, so as to conform to the 


A statement of the history of the corporations concerned in the before- 


| mentioned consolidation is ne¢ essary to a clear understanding as well of the 
grounds upon which the court below proceeded, as of the questions argued in 


CO ree 
Eastern District of Louisiana. | this court. 


By an act of the Legislature of Louisiana, passed April 1, 1835, the New 
| Orleans Gas-Light and Banking Company was incorporated and was given 


“the sole and exclusive privilege of vending gas-lights in the city of New 
Orleans, and its fanbourgs and the city of Lafayette, to such persons o1 
bodies corporate who may voluntarily choose to contract for the same; ” to 
| which end it was authorized to lay pipes or conduits at its own expense in 
| any of the public ways or streets of those localities, having due regard 
| to the public convenience. The right was reserved to the city, after the 
expiration of forty years, to buy such gas-works as the company constructed, 
and pay for the same in city bonds. If the city declined to purchase, then 
its bonds which the company had received in payment of its subscription of 
stock were to be renewed for twenty years. 

By amendments of its charter made in 1245 and 1854, the company’s right 


to engage in banking was, by its consent, withdrawn, and the remaining 


rights granted by the original act were continued to the corporation under 


the name of the New Orleans Gas-Light Company, to be enjoyed until April 
1, 1875, when its corporate privileges were toPexpire. This change was made 
subject to the condition that the company should assume all the debts and 
engagements of the original company, release its claims against the Charity 
Hospital, and, during the continuance of its charter, furnish that institution 
with necessary gas and fixtures free of charge. By amendments made in 
1860 its charter was extended to April Ist, 1895, the exclusive privileges 
granted by the original charter not, however, to exist beyond the time fixed 
in the act of incorporation. 

By an act approved April 20th, 1870, another company, under the name of 
The charte1 


the Crescent City Gas-Light Company, was incorporated. pro 


vided that that company, its successors and assigns, should, for tifty years 
from the expiration of the charter of the New Orleans Gas-Light Company, 
have the sole and exclusive privilege of making and supplying gas-lights 
in the city of New Orleans, by means of pipes or conduits laid in the streets, 
to such persons or bodies corporate as might voluntarily choose to contract 
for it. 
bonds to an amount not exceeding $1,000,000, secured by mortgage 


By a subsequent enactment, in 1873, it was given authority to issue 
of its 
works and property ; and it was declared that the charter of the New Orleans 
Gas-Light Company should expire on April 1, 1875, from which latter date, 
and for the term fixed in the act of 1870, the franchise and privileges granted 
to the Crescent City Gas-Light Company were confirmed. 

By a judgment rendered February 1, 1875, in a suit brought by the Cres- 
cent City Gas-Light Company against the New Orleans Gas-Light Company, 
and which involved their respective rights to manufacture and sell gas in 
New Orleans, the Supreme Court of the State held that the former com- 
pany ‘‘has the sole and exclusive privilege to make and sell illuminating gas 
in the city of New Orleans for fifty years from Ist April, 1875;” also, that 
the act of March 1, 1860, extending the charter of the New 
1295, ‘is unconstitutional 
The 
latter company was also enjoined from conducting business after April 1, 


Orleans Gas 
Light Company from April 1, 1875, until April 1, 


and void,” as having a title that did not declare the object of the act. 


1875, while the other company was confirmed in its exclusive right, after 

that date, to manufacture and distribute gas in New Orleans. 

Gas-Light Co. v. New Orleans Gas-Light Co., 27 La, Ann, 138. 
The bill sets out the foregoing facts, and alleges that during February and 


Crescent City 


March, 1875, the directors of the two companies, by means of conferences with 
each other and with their respective stockholders, concluded to consolidate 
the two corporations under the name of the New Orleans Gas-Light Com- 
pany, which should hold and enjoy the rights, privileges, franchises, and 
property of each; that they determine the amount of its capital, the number 
that the 


two boards made an agreement, in writing, to which the owners of all the 


of directors, and the persons to compose a board before an election ; 


stock of either company have assented ; that there has been no contestation 
by any stockholder of either of the two corporations of the consolidation or 
consolidation agreement ; that ‘there was a formal vote, comprising more 
than three-fifths of all owners of stock, ratifying and confirming the articles, 
and the agreement and certificate of consolidation have been filed and record- 


ed in the office of the secretary of state ; ” that ‘“‘ the corporation thus organ- 
ized and conducting business, from the 29th of March, 1875, has manufactured 
and sold gas throughout New Orleans without question or opposition,” sup- 
plying the city, its officers, the officers of the State, and the public generally, 
and collecting its monthly bills ; that there has been no suit by the State or 
the city questioning its capacity as a corporation, or its title to all the fran- 
chises, privileges, rights, or property in its possession ; that its possession of 
‘the sole and exclusive right aforesaid has existed from the agreement of the 





29th of March, 1875 ;” that the State regularly assessed the property of the 
corporation and its franchise for taxation, and compelled it by suit to pay such 


| taxes on property amounting to $3,750,000, of which the franchise is charged 
An application for an injunction having been denied, the suit was there- | 


to be worth $1,250,000; and that the city of New Orleans, in like manner, as- 
sessed the consolidated company, and required from it the performance of the 





obligations of its charter in supplying gas throughout the city and on the 
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public streets and in public buildings ever since the before-mentioned consoli- 
dation. 

The defendants filed a demurrer and plea to the bill. The case was deter- 
mined upon the demurrer, which was sustained and the bill dismissed, with- 
out any mention being made of the plea. 

The Cireuit Court was of opinion that the consolidation was entirely with- 
out legal authority, and, consequently, that there is, in law, no such corpora- 
tion as the one which instituted this suit. Upon that ground alone the bil 
was dismissed. 

The effect of the consolidation of March 29, 1875, is the first question to be 
considered. 

By an act of the General Assembly of Louisiana of December 12, 1874, and 
entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the consolidation of business or manufacturing 
corporations or companies,” it is provided: ‘That any two business and 
manufacturing corporations or companies now existing under general or 
special law, whose objects and business are in general of the same nature, may 
amalgamate, unite, and consolidate said corporations or companies, and form 
one consolidated company, holding and enjoying all the rights, privileges, 
powers, franchises, and property belonging to each, and under such corporate 
name as they may adopt or agree upon. Such consolidation shall be made by 
agreement in writing, by or under the authority of the board of directors, and 
the assent of the owners of at least three-fifths of the capital stock of each of 
said corporations or companies, and a certificate of the fact of such consolida- 
tion, with the name of the consolidated company, shall be tiled and recorded 
in the office of the secretary of state: Provided, no such consolidation shall in 
any manner affect or impair the right of any creditors of either of said com- 
panies. In the agreement of consolidation the number of directors of the con- 
solidated company shall be specified, and the capital stock may be any amount 
agreed upon by the companies or corporations, and set forth in the articles of 
consolidation.” = 

It will be observed that a consolidated company formed under this act 
acquires all the rights, privileges, and franchises possessed by its constituent 
companies. 

It is contended 





and such was the view taken by the Circuit Court—that, 
as the original New Orleans Gas-Light Company had, until April 1, 1875, the 
exclusive right to manufacture and distribute gas in New Orleans, and as the 
like exclusive right of the Crescent City Gas-Light Company did not come 
into existence until that day, the latter company was not when the act of 
1874 was passed an “‘ existing’ business or manufacturing corporation entitled 
to the privilege of consolidating with another company. 

In this interpretation of the statute we do not coneur. The original and 
amended charters of the Crescent City Gas-Light Company invested it with 
powers of an important character, capable of being effectively exerted prior to 
the passage of the general statute of 1874. By the act of April 20, 1870, it was 
authorized, after its passage, to lay pipes or conduits in any of the streets or 
alleys of the city of New Orleans. Upon its organization, it was entitled to 
acquire and hold property for all the objects of its creation, to construct 
works, purchase machinery, provide materials, and make such preparations 
as were required to put it in readiness to enjoy the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying the city and its inhabitants with gas on and after April 1, 1875. After 
its incorporation it could have made contracts, obtained capital, and raised 
money upon bonds secured by mortgage of its works and property then or 
thereafter acquired. At the passage of the consolidation act it was entitled 
to exert the powers given by its charter, except that it could not, before 
April 1, 1875, encroach upon the exclusive privileges granted to the other 
company. With the consent of the latter company, tt could even prior to 
that date have manufactured and sold gas to the city and its inhabitants; for, 
as declared in the Civil Code of Louisiana, (Art. 11,) ‘‘in all cases in which it 
is not expressly or impliedly prohibited, they [individuals] can renounce 
what the law has established in their favor, when the renunciation does not 
affect the rights of others, and is not contrary to the public good.” Without 
such consent, the Crescent City Gas-Light Company could after its organiza- 
tion have engaged in the manufacture and distribution of gas in those parts 
or districts of New Orleans not included in the charter of the old company. 
Ponchartrain R. R. Co. vy. Lafayette & P. R.R. Co., 10 La. Ann. 742. For these 
reasons, we are of opinion that, on the passage of the act of 1874, and, within a 
reasonable interpretation of its language, the Crescent City Gas-Light Com. 
pany was an ‘existing ” business or manufacturing corporation, entitled to 
‘‘amalgamate, unite and consolidate” with any like corporation having 
objects and business in general of the same nature. In so holding, it is not 
perceived that violence is done to any considerations of public policy which 
could be supposed to have prompted the act of 1874, or the legislation relating 
to the two companies. 

These views gives effect to the decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
in Feev. The New Orleans Gas-Light Company, 35 La. Ann. 413, which was 





determined after the decree in the Circuit Court had been passed. One of the 
questions related to Fee’s rights in the consolidated company by virtue of his | 
ownership of stock in the Crescent City Gas-Light Company. The report of | 
that case shows that the articles of consolidation were before the court, and | 
that their legal effect was considered with reference to the provisions of the 
act of 1874. Mr. Justice Fenner, speaking for the court, said: ‘On the 29th 
of March, 1875, the New Orleans Gas-Light Company and the Crescent City 
Gas-Light Company, two corporations chartered under the laws of this State, 


amalgamated, united, and consolidated themselves into one consolidated 
company, in pursuance of the provisions of an act of the General Assembly, 


| No. 157 of 1875, entitled ‘An act to authorize the consolidation of business or 


manufacturing corporations or companies.’ All requirements of the 


act were fully complied with. The articles of consolidation, and the 
legislative act by the authority of which they were executed, evidently pre- 
sent a case of complete and perfect amalgamation, the effect of which was, 
under American authorities, to terminate the existence of the original corpora- 
tions, to create a new corporation, to transmute the members of the former 
into members of the latter, and to operate a transfer of the property, rights, 
These 
authorities, and the reason of the matter, satisfy us that plaintiff can and 
must look to the defendant company for the satisfaction of whatever rights 
he bad against the Crescent City Gas-Light Company, in the mode and on the 
terms provided in the articles of consolidation.” Again: ‘‘The law con- 
ferred upon three-fifths of his fellow stockholders the power to effect a con 

solidation without his consent, and even against his will, and he is bound by 
that consolidation, and by the legal effects thereof, which we have heretofore 
stated.” If the view taken by the Circuit Court be correct, then the consolida- 
tion between these companies could not, as adjudged by the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, have affected Fee’s rights, and compelled him to look to the con- 
solidated company for the satisfaction of his claims as a stockholder in the 
Crescent City Gas-Light Company. 


and liability of each old company to the new one. 


This brings us to the consideration of questions more difficult. It is further 
contended that the right granted to the Crescent City Gas-Light Company, of 
manufacturing and distributing illaminating gas, and now enjoyed by the 
consolidated company, was abrogated to the extent that it was made exclusive 
by that article of the Constitution of Louisiana of 1879 which, while preserv- 
ing rights, claims, and contracts then existing, provided that ‘‘the monopoly 
features in the charter of any corporation now existing in this State, save 
such as may be contained in the charter of railroad companies, are hereby 
abolished;” and, that such article is not in violation of the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States which forbids a State to pass a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts. 

These propositions have received the careful consideration which their 
importance demands. 

It is true, as suggested in argument, that the manufacture and distribution 
of illuminating gas, by means of pipes or conduits placed, under legislative 
authority, in the streets of a town or city, is a business of a public character. 
Under proper management the business contributes very materially to the 
public convenience, while, in the absence of efficient supervision, it may dis- 
turb the comfort and endanger the health and property of the community. It 
also holds important relations to the public through the facilities furnished, 
by the lighting of streets with gas, for the detection and prevention of crime, 
An English historian, contrasting the London of his day with the London of 
the time when its streets, supplied only with oil lamps, were scenes of nightly 
robberies, says that ‘‘ the adventures in gas-lights did more for the prevention 
of crime than the government had done since the days of Alfred.” Knight, 
vol. 7, ch. 21; Macaulay, ch. 3. Municipal corporations constitute a part of 
the civil government of the State, and their streets are highways which it is 
the province of government by appropriate means to render safe. To that end 
the lighting of streets is a matter of which the public may assume control. 
For these reasons, and the necessity of uniform regulations for the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas for use by the community, we are of opinion 
that the supplying of it to the city of New Orleans, and to its inhabitants, by 
the means designated in the legislation of Louisiana, was an object for which 
the State could rightfully make provision. Authority for the position that 
the supplying of gas to a city and its people may become a public purpose is 
found in New Orleans v. Clark, 95 U. 8. 652. That case involved the liability 
of a municipal corporation upon coupon bonds issued to a company which had 
undertaken, for a valuable consideration, to light its streets with gas. Mr. 
Justice Field, delivering the opinion of the court, said: ‘A private corpora- 
tion, as well as individuals, may be employed by a city in the construction of 
works needed for the health, comfort, and convenience of its citizens; and 
though such works may be used by the corporation for its own gain, yet, as 
they advance the public good, the corporation may be properly aided in 
their construction by the city; and for that purpose its obligations may be 
issued, unless some constitutional or legislative provision stands in the way.” 
Legislation of that character is not liable to the objection that it is a mere 
monopoly, peventing citizens from engaging in an ordinary pursuit or business 
open as of common right to all, upon terms of equality; for, the right to dig 
up the streets and other public ways of New Orleans, and place therein pipes 
and mains for the distribution of gas for public and private use, is a franchise, 
the privilege of exercising which could only be granted by the State, or by the 
municipal government of that city acting under legislative authority. Dillon’s 


Municipal Corp., 3d Edit. § 691; State v. Cincinnati Gas Co., 18 Ohio St. 262. 


See also Boston v. Richardson, 13 Allen, 146. 

To the same effect is the decision of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, in 
Crescent City Gas-Light Co. v. N. O. Gas-Light Co., 27 An, 147, in which it was 
said: “ The right to operate gas-works, and to illuminate a city, is not an 
ancient or usual occupation of citizens generally. No one has the right to dig 
up the streets, and lay down gas pipes, erect lamp-posts, and carry on the 
business of lighting the streets and the houses of the city of New Orleans, 
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vithout special authority from the sovereign. It is a franchise belonging to | tract with them, that no other bridge should be built, and that the prohibi- 


» the State, and, in the exercise of the police power, the State could carry 
n the business itself or select one or several agents to do so.” 


It will therefore be assumed, in the further consideration of this case, that 


le charter of the Crescent City Gas-Light Company—to whose rights and 
ranchises the present plaintiff has sueceeded-—so far as it created a corpora- 
ion with authority to mapufacture gas and to distribute the same by means of 
ipes, mains, and conduits, laid in the streets and other public ways of New 
rleans, constituted, to use the language of this court in the case of the Dela- 
are Railroad Tax, 18 Wall. 206, ‘‘a contract between the State and its corpo- 
ators, and within the provision of the Constitution prohibiting legislationim- 
airing the obligation of contracts,” and therefore ‘‘equally protected from 
gislative interference, whether the public be interested in the exercise of its 
ranchise, or the charter be granted for the sole benefit of its corporators.” 
New Jersey v. Yard, 95 1d. 113. 
But it is earnestly insisted that, since the supplying of New Orleans and its 
nhabitants with gas has relation to the public comfort, and, in some sense, to 
he publie health and the public safety, and, for that reason, is an object to 
vhich the police power extends, it was not competent for one legislature to 


see also Greenwood v. Freight Co., 105 U.S. 20; 


imit or restrict the power of a subsequent legislature, in respect to those sub- 
ects. It is, consequently, claimed that the State may at pleasure recall the 
srant of exclusive privileges to the plaintiff; and that no agreement by her, 
ipon whatever consideration, in reference to a matter connected in any de- 
sree with the public comfort, the public health or the public safety, will con- 
stitute a contract the obligation of which is protected against impairment by 
the National Constitution. 
justified by recent adjudications of this court in which the nature and scope of 
the police power have been considered. y 


And this position is supposed by counsel to be 


In the Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 62, it was said. that the police power 
is, from its nature, incapable of any exact definition or limitation; and, in 
Stone Vv, Mississippi, 101 U. S. 818, that it is ‘‘easier to determine whether par- 
ticular cases come within the general scope of the power than to give an ab- 
siract definition of the power itself, which will be in all respects accurate.” 
Phat there is a power, sometimes called the police power, which has never 
been surrendered by the States, in virtue of which they may, within certain 
limits, control everything within their respective territories, and upon the 
proper exercise of which, under some circumstances, may depend the public 
health, the public morals, or the public safety, is conceded in all the cases. 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wh. 203. 
includes all legislation, and almost every function of civil governm.nt. Zar- 
bier vy. Connolly, 118 U.S. 31. As thus defined, we may, not improperly, re- 
fer to that power the authority of the State to create educational and charita- 
ble institutions, and provide for the establishment, maintenance, and control 


In its broadest sense, as sometimes ‘efined, it 


of public highways, turnpike roads, canals, wharves, ferries, and telegraph 
lines, and the draining of swamps. Definitions of the police power must, 
however, be taken subject to the condition that the State cannot, in its exer- 
cise, for any purpose whatever, encroach upon the powers of the General Goy- 
ernment, or rights granted or secured by the supreme law of the land. 
Illustrations of interference with the rightful authority of the General Gov- 
rnment by State legislation—which was defended upon the ground that it 
was enacted under the police power—are found in cases where enactments 
concerning the introduction of foreign paupers, convicts, and diseased per- 
sons, were held to be unconstitutional as conflicting, by their necessary oper- 
ition and effect, with the paramount authority of Congress to regulate com- 
nerce with foreign nations, and among the several States. In Henderson, &c. 
vy. Mayor of New York, 92 U. 8. 263, the court, speaking by Mr Justice Miller, 
while declining to decide whether in the absence of congressional action the 
States can, or how tarthey may, by appropriate legislation protect themselves 
igainst actual paupers, vagrants, criminals, and diseased persons, arriving 
from foreign countries, said, that no definition of the police power, and ‘‘no 
irgency for its use can authorize a State to exercise it in regard to a subject- 
natter which has been confided exclusively to the discretion of Congress by 
he Constitution. And in Railroad Co. 
. Husen, 95 U.S. 474, Mr. Justice Strong, delivering the opinion of the court, 
said that ‘the police power of a State cannot obstruct foreign commerce or 


” 


Chy Lung v. Freeman, 92 U, 8. 276. 


uter-state commerce beyond the necessity for its exercise ; and, under color 
fit, objects not within its scope cannot be secured at the expense of the pro- 
ection afiorded by the Federal Constitution.” 

That the police power, according to its largest definition, is restricted in its 
xereise by the National Constitution, 1s further shown by those cases in 
vhich grants of exclusive privileges respecting public highways and bridges 
ver navigable streams, have been sustained as contracts the obligations of 
vhich are tully protected against impairment by State enactments. 

In Bridge Proprietors v. The Hoboken Co., 1 Wall. 116, it was decided that 
i statute of New Jersey empowering certain commissioners to contract for the 
uilding of a bridge over the Hackensack River, and providing not only that 
he ‘*said contract should be valid on the parties contracting as well as on 
he State of New Jersey,” but that it should not be lawful ‘for any per- 
on or persons whatsoever to erect any other bridge over or across the said 
iver for ninety-nine years,” was a contract whose obligation could not be im- 
aired by a law of the State. Mr. Justice Miller, delivering the opinion of 
he court, after observing that the parties who built the bridge had the posi- 
ive enactment of the legislature in the very statute which authorized the con- 





tion against the erection of other bridges was the necessary and only means of 
| securing to them the benetit of their grant, said: ‘* Without this they would 
not have invested their money in building the bridges, which were then much 
| needed, and which could not have been built without some such security fora 
permanent and sufficient return for the capital so expended. On the faith of 
this enactment they invested the money necessary to erect the bridges. These 
acts and promises, on the one side and the other, are wanting in no element 
necessary to constitute a contract.” 

In The Binghampton Bridge, 3 Wall. 51, the question was, whether a charter 
granted to a company authorizing it to build and maintain a bridge across a 
river in New York for the accommodation of the public, in consideration for 
which it was given a right to take certain tolls, and providing that it should 
be unlawful for anyone to erect a bridge, or establish a ferry, within a dis- 
tance of two miles on that river, either above or below that bridge, constitu 
ted a contract within the meaning of the Constitution. Under authority of a 
subsequent statute, another company erected a bridge across the same river, 
within a few rods above the old one, to the injury of the business of the latter, 
The argument was strenuously pressed that, while the legislature could dis- 
pose of all matters properly the subject of bargain, it had no authority to dis 
The court held that 
the first company’s charter was a contract between it and the State, within 


pose of the right of passing a great river for four ‘miles. 


the protection of the Constitution of the United States, and that the charter 
to the last company was, therefore, null and void. Mr. Justice Davis, deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court, said, that, if anything was settled by an un- 
broken chain of decisions in the Federal courts, it was, that an act of incor- 
poration wasa contract between the State and the stockholders, ‘‘a depart- 
ure from which now would involve dangers to society that cannot be foreseen, 
would shock the sense of justice of the country, unhinge its business interests, 
and weaken, if not destroy, that respect which has always been felt for the 
judicial department of the government.” It was aiso observed, in language 
applicable to the present case, in some respects: ‘‘ The purposes to be attained 
are generally beyond the ability of individual enterprise, and can only be ac- 
complished through the aid of associated wealth. This will not be risked un- 
less privileges are given and securities furnished inan act of incorporation. The 
wants of the public are often so imperative that a duty is imposed on the gov- 
ernment to provide for them; and, as experience has proved that a State 
should not directly attempt to do this, it is necessary to confer on others the 
faculty of doing what the sovereign power is unwilling to undertake. The leg- 
islature, therefore, says to publie-spirited citizens: ‘If you will embark, with 
your time, money, and skill, in an enterprise which willaccommodate the pub- 
lic necessities, we will grant to you, for a limited period, or in perpetuity, 
privileges that will justify the expenditure of your money, and the employ- 
ment of your time and skill.’ Such a grant is a contract, with mutual con- 
siderations, and justice and good policy alike require that the protection of 
the law should be assured to it.” See also West River Bridge Co. v. Diz, 6 How. 
531. 

The same principle was declared by the Supreme Court of Louisiana in 
Ponchartrain R. R. Co. vy. Orleans Navigation Co., 15 La. 413, where Chief 
Justice Martin said: ‘In the same manner as Congress may reward the dis- 
coverer of a new invention or mode of constructing roads, by an exclusive 
privilege, the legislature may reward those who employ their capita) and 
industry in doubtful enterprises, for the construction of a railway between two 
points, which may be of great utility to the public, though the success of the 
enterprise may be precarious.” N. O. R. 
Co., 11 Ann. 253; Ponchartrain R. R. Co. vy. Lafayette § P. R. R. Co., ubi supra, 
And in Crescent City Gas-Light Co. v. N. O. Gas-Light Co., the court said: ‘* As 


See also Ponchartrain R. R. Co. v. 


the legislature had the right in 1835 to grant the sole and exclusive privilege 
to the defendant company to make and vend gas in New Orleans for forty 
years, the legislature of 1870 had the same power to confer on the plaintiff the 
same privilege for fifty years from the termination of the grant to defendant. 
We, therefore, conclude that the grant of the monopoly complained of does 
not violate the Constitution and is valid.” 

Numerous other cases could be cited as establishing the doctrine that the 
State may by contract restrict the exercise of some of ifs most important 
powers. We particularly refer to those in which it is held that an exemption 
from taxation, for a valuable consideration at the time advanced, or for ser- 
vices to be thereafter performed, constitutes a contract within the meaning of 
the Constitution, Asylum v. New Orleans, 105 U.S. 368; Home of the Friendless, 
8 Wall. 430; New Jersey v. Wilson, 7 Cranch, 166; Bank of Ohio v. Knoop, 16 
How. 376; Gordon vy. Appeal Tax Court, 3 How. 133; Wilmington R. R. vy. Reid, 
13 Wall. 266; Humphrey v. Pegues, 16 Ib. 248-9; Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U. 
S. 689. 

If the State can, by contract, restrict the exercise of her power to conetruct 
and maintain highways, bridges, and ferries, by granting to a particular cor- 
poration the exclusive right to construct and operate a railroad within certain 
lines and between given points, or to maintain a bridge oroperate a ferry over 
one of her navigable streams within designated limits; if she may restrict the 
exercise of the power of taxation, by granting exemption from taxation to 
particular individuals and corporations ; it is difficult to perceive upon what 
ground we can deny her authority—when not forbidden by her own organic 
law—in consideration of money to be expended and important services to be 
rendered for the promotion of the public comfort, the public health, or the 
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public safety, to grant a franchise, to be exercised exclusively by those who 
thus do for the public what the State might undertake to perform either her- 
self or by subordinate municipal agencies. 

The former adjudications of this court, upon which counsel mainly rely, do 
not declare any different doctrine, or justify the conclusion for which the 
defendant contends. 

In Beer Co. v. Massachusetts, 97 U. 8. 32, one of the questions considered was, 
whether the charter of a private corporation, authorizing it to engage in the 
manufacture of malt liquors, and, as incidental thereto, to dispose of the pro- 
duct, constituted a contract protected against subsequent legislation prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of liquors within the State. The Beer Company claimed 
the right, under its charter, to manufacture and sell beer without limit as to 
time, and without reference to any exigencies in the health or morals of the 
community requiring such manufacture to cease. It was deciced that, while 
the company acquired by its charter the capacity, as a corporation, to engage 
in the manufacture of malt liquors, its business was at all times subject to the 
same governmental control as like business conducted by individuals; and 
that the legislature could not divest itself of the power, by such appropriate 
means, applicable alike to corporations and individuals, as its discretion 
might devise, to protect the lives, health, and property of the people, or to 
preserve good order and the public morals, The prohibitory enactment of 
which the Beer Company complained was held to be a mere police regulation 
which the State could establish even had there been no reservation of author- 
ity to amend or repeal its charter. 

The case of Fertilizing Co. v. Hyde Park, 97 U. 8. 663, is much relied on by 
But a careful that it militate 
against the views here expressed. A fertilizing company, having been author- 


counsel, examination will show does not 
ized by its charter to establish and maintain south of a specified line in Cook 
County, Illinois, chemical and other works for manufacturing and converting 
animal matter into an agricultural fertilizer and other chemical products 
claimed that its charter constituted a contract the obligation of which was 
impaired by an ordinance of the village of Hyde Park, where its works were 
established, prohibiting under penalties the carrying of offal through its 
streets from Chicago to the company’s place of business. The ordinance was 
based upon a statute passed after the date of the company’s charter, investing 
the village authorities with power to define or abate nuisances injurious to 
the public health, and to regulate, prohibit, or license certain named trades 
or callings, and ‘all establishments and places where nauseous, offensive, or 
It appeared in proof that the com- 
pany’s factory was ‘‘an unendurable nuisance to the inhabitants for many 


un wholesome business was carried on.” 


miles around its location; that the stench was intolerable, producing nausea, 
discomfort, if not sickness to the people; that it depreciated the value of the 
property, and was a source of immense annoyance ;” and that the transporta- 
tion of putrid animal matter by the company through the streets of Hyde 
Park ‘* was oftiensive in a high degree both to sight and smell.” The decis- 
ion was, that the State, under her power to protect the public health, could 
abate the nuisance created by the company’s business, nothwithstanding its 
works had been established within the general locality designated in its char- 
ter; and, consequently, the legislature could, at its discretion, amend the 
charter of Hyde Park and remove the restriction upon its authority to abate 
nuisances, or invest it with power to regulate or prohibit business neces- 
sarily injurious to the public health. 

The same principles underlie the decision in Stone v. Mississippi, 101 U. . 
814, in which it was beld that any one accepting a grant of a lottery does so 
‘with the implied understanding that the people, in their sovereign capacity 
and through their properly constituted agencies, may resume it at any time 
when the public good shall require, whether it be paid for or not,” the only 
right acquired by the grantee being ‘‘a suspension of certain govermental 
rights in his favor, subject to withdrawal at will.” The business, for the pro- 
tection of which the contract clause of the Constitution was invoked, was de- 
clared by the court to be a species of gambling, wrong in its influence, and 
tending to “* disturb the checks and balances of a well-ordered community.” 
Touching legislation granting the privilege of engaging in business of that 
character, the Chief Justice, delivering the opinion of the court, said: ‘‘ No 
legislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals. The 
people themselves cannot do it, much less their servants. The supervision of 
both these subjects of governmental power is continuing, in its nature; they 
are to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment may require. 
Government is organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest 
itself of the power to provide for them. For this purpose the largest legisla- 
tive discretion is allowed, and the discretion cannot be parted with any more 
than the power.” 

We Crescent City Co., 111 U. S. 
746, as authority for the proposition that the State is incapable of making 
a contract protected by the National Constitution, in reference to any matter 


are referred to Butchers’ Union Co. v. 


within the reach of her police power in its broadest sense. But no such prin- 
In that case the question was whether a grant in 


1n69 to a private corporation of the exclusive privilege of maintaining a live- 


cipie is there established. 


stock landing and slaughter-house, within a certain part of the territory of 


Louisiana, embracing the city of New Orleans—all slaughtering by others in 
that city to be done at the establishment erected by that corporation—pre- 
vented the State, or the municipal government of the city, acting under het 
authority, from thereafter opening to general competition the right to main- 





tain slaughter-houses and live-stock landings. The majority of the court, in 
the Slaughter-House Cases, having determined that the grant was merely a 
police regulation, designed to remove from the thickly populated part of New 
Orleans ‘ noxious slaughter-houses and large and offensive collections of ani- 
mals necessarily incident to the slaughtering business of a large city,” and 
that the authority to do that rested upon the same ground as the power to 
interdict in the midst of dense populations unwholesome trades operations 
offensive to the senses, building with combustible materials, and the burial of 
the dead, it was ruled in the last case that the obligations of a contract could 
not arise out of such a police regulation. So far from the court saying that 
the State could not make a valid contract in reference to any matter whatever 
within the reach of the police power, according to its largest definition, its 
language was: ‘‘ While we are not prepared to say that the legislature can 
make valid contracts on no subject embraced in the largest definition of the 
police power, we think that, in regard to two subjects so embraced, it cannot, 
by contract, limit the exercise of those powers to the prejudice of the general 
welfare. They are the public health and the public morals. The preservation 
of these is so necessary to the best interests of social organization, that a wise 
policy forbids the legislative body to divest itself of the power to enact laws 
In that case, four 
members of this court, while assenting to the doctrine that the State cannot 
limit the exercise of its powers to the prejudice of the public health and the 


for the preservation of health and the repression of crime.” 


public morals, concurred in the judgment upon the general ground, among 
others, that the act of 1869, giving exclusive privileges to the company, the 
validity of whose charter, in that respect, was tie matter determined in the 
Slaughter-House Cases, was not, in any just or legal sense, an exercise of ihe 
police power for the preservation of the public health, but, under the pretence 
simply of exerting that power, was an invasion of the right of citizens, other 
than those interested in that particular company, to engage in an ordinary busi- 
ness, open to every one upon terms of perfect equality, although, at all times, 
it was subject to such regulations in respect of the locality and the mode in 
which 1t should be conducted as the State might establish. 

The principle upon which the decisions in Beer Co. v. Massachusetts, Fertil- 
izing Co. v. Hyde Park, Stone v. Mississippi and Butchers’ Union Co. v. Crescent 
City Live-Stock Landing Co., rests, is that one legislature cannot so limit the 
discretion of its successors, that they may not enact such laws as are neces- 
sary to protect the public health or the public morals. That principle, it may 
be observed, was announcsd with reference to particular kinds of private 
business which, in whatever manner conducted, were detrimental to the pub- 
lic health or the public morals. It is fairly the result of those cases, that 
statutory authority, given by the State under her police power, to corpora- 
tions or individuals to engage in a particular private business attended by 
such results, while it protects them for the time against public prosecution, 
does not constitute a contract preventing the withdrawal of such authority, 
or the granting of it to others. 

The present case involves no such considerations. For, as we have seen, 
the manufacture of gas, and its distribution for public and private use by 
means of pipes laid, under legislative authority, in the streets and ways of a 
city, is not an ordinary business in which every one may engage, but is a fran- 
chise belonging to the government, to be granted, for the accomplishment of 
It is a busi- 
ness of a public nature, and meets a public necessity for which the State may 
make provision. 


public objects, to whomsoever, and upon what terms, it pleases. 


It is one which, so far from attecting the public injuriously, 
has become one of the most important agencies of civilization for the promo- 
tion of the public convenience and the public safety. 

It is to be presumed that.the legislature of Louisiana, when granting the 
exclusive privileges in question, deemed it unwise to burden the public with 
the cost of erecting and maintaining gas-works sufficient to meet the necess1- 
ties of the municipal government and the people of New Orleans, and that the 
public would be best protected, as well as best served, through a single cor- 
poration invested with the power, and charged with the duty, of supplying 
gas of the requisite quality and in such quantity as the public needs demand- 
ed. In order to accomplish what, in its judgment, the public welfare re- 
quired, the legislature deemed it necessary that some inducement be offered to 
private capitalists to undertake, at their own cost, the work of supplying gas 
for the city andits people. That inducement was furnished in the grant of 
an exclusive privilege of manufacturing and distributing gas by means of 
pipes laid in the streets of New Orleans for a fixed period, during which the 
company would be protected against competition from corporations or com- 
Without that grant it was inevitable either 
that the cost of supplying the city and its people would have been made, in 
some form, a charge upon the public, or the public would have been deprived 


panies engaged in like business. 


of the security in person, property, and business which comes from well- 
lighted streets. 

It is not our province to declare that the legislature unwisely exercised the 
Nor are we prepared to hold that the 
State was incapable—her authority in the premises not being, at the time, 


discretion with which it was invested. 


limited by her own organic law—of providing for supplying gas to one of her 
municipalities and its inhabitants, by means of a valid contract with a pri- 
vate corporation of her own creation. We may repeat here what was said by 
Chief Justice Taney in Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co. v. Debolt, 16 How. 
428, in reference to the authority of a State to limit the exercise of its powe1 
of taxation: ‘‘But whether such contracts should be made or not is exclusively 
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for the consideration of the State. It is the exercise of an undoubted 
power of sovereignty which has not been surrendered by the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, and over which this court has no control. 
or it can never be maintained in any tribunal in this country that the peo- 
ple of a State, in the exercise of the powers of sovereignty, can be restrained 
within narrower limits than that fixed by the Constitution of the United 
States, upon the ground that they make contracts ruimous or injurious to 
themselves. The principle that they are the best judges ef what is for their 
ovn interest is the foundatior of our political institutions. It is equally clear, 
upon the same principle, that the people of a State may, by the form of gov- 
ernment they adopt, confer on their public servants and representatives all 
the power and rights of sovereignty which they themselves possess; or may 
restrict them within such limits as they deem best and safest for the public 
interest.” After observing that the power of the State to make contracts may 
he indisereetly and, for the public, injuriously exercised, he proceeds: ‘ Yet 
if the contract was within the scope of the authority conferred by the Consti- 
tution of the State, it is like any other contract made by competent authority, 
binding upon the parties. Nox can the people or their represntatives, by any 
act of theirs afterwards, impair its obligation. When the contract is made 
the Constitution of the United States acts upon it and declares that it shall 
not be impaired, and makes it the duty of this court to carry it into execution. 
That duty must be performed.” 

With reference to the contract in this case, it may be said that it is not, in 
any legal sense, to the prejudice of the public health or the public safety. It 
is none the less a contract because the manufacture and distribution of gas, 
when not subjected to proper supervision, may possibly work injury to the 
public ; for, the grant of exclusive privileges to the plaintiff does not restrict 
the power of the State, or of the municipal government/of New Orleans acting 
under authority for that purpose, to establish and enforce regulations, not in- 
consistent with the essential rights granted by plaintifi’s charter, necessary 
for the protection of the public against injury, whether arising from the want 
of due care in the conduct of its business, or from an improper use of the 
streets in laying gas-pipes, or from the failure of the grantee to furnish gas of 
the required quality and amount. The constitutional prohibition upon State 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts does not restrict the power of the 
State, to protect the public health, the public morals, or the publie safety, as 
the one or the other may be involved in the execution of such contracts. 
Rights and privileges arising from contracts with a State are subject to regu- 
lations for the protection of the publie health, the public morals, and the 
public safety, in the same sense, and to the same extent, as are all contracts 
and all property, whether owned by natural persons or corporations. 

Whatever therefore in the manufacture or distribution of gas in the city 
of New Orleans proves to be injurious to the public health, the public com- 
fort, or the public safety, may, notwithstanding the exclusive grant to plain- 
tiff, be prohibited by legislation, or by municipal ordinance passed under leg- 
islative authority. It cannot be said with propriety, that to sustain that grant 
is to obstruct the State in the exercise of her power to provide for the public 
The article in the State constitution of 1879 
in relation to monopolies is not, in any legal sense, an exercise of the police 
power for the preservation of the public health, or the promotion of the public 
safety; for, the exclusiveness of a grant has no relation whatever to the 
public health, or to the public safety. These considerations depend upon the 
nature of the business or duty to which the grant relates, and not at all upon 
the inquiry whether a franchise is exercised by one rather than by many. The 
monopoly clause only evinces a purpose to reverse the policy previously pur- 


protection, health, and safety. 


sued of grarting to private corporations franchises accompanied by exclusive 
privileges, as a means of accomplishing public objects. Thatchange of policy, 
although manifested by constitutional enactment, cannot affect contracts 
which, when entered into, were within the power of the State to make, and 
which, consequently, were protected against impairment, in respect of their 
obligation, by the Constitution of the United States. A State can 
impair the obligation of a contract by her organic law than by legislative 
enactment; for, her constitution is a law within the meaning of the contract 
clause of the National Constitution. Railroad Co. v. McClure, 10 Wall. 511; 
Ohio Life Ins. §& T. Co. v. Debolt, 16 How. 429; Sedgewick’s Stat. § Const. Law, 
And the obligation of her contracts is as fully protected by that instru- 
ment against impairment by legislation as are contracts between individuals 
exclusively. New Jersey v. Wilson, 7 Cranch, 164; Providence Bank vy. Billings, 
4 Pet. 514; Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. 1; Woodruff v. Trapnall, 10 How. 190; 
Wolf v. New Orleans, 103 U. 8. 358. 

If, in the judgment of the State, the public interests will be best subserved 
by anabandonment of the policy of granting exclusive privileges to corpora- 
tions, other thanrailroad companies, in consideration of services to be per- 
formed by them for the public, the way is open for the accomplishment of 
that result, with respect to corporations whose contracts with the State are 
unaffected by that change in her organic law. The rights and franchises which 
have become vested upon the faith of such contracts can be taken by the 
public, upon just compensation to the company, under the State’s power of 
eminent domain. West River Bridge Co. v. Dix, ubi supra; Richmond Je., R. 
R. Co. v. Louisa. R. R. Co. 13 How. 71, 83; Boston Water Power Co. v. Boston 
§ Wore. R. R., 23 Pick. 360, 393 ; Boston § Lowell R. R, Co. v. Salem § Lowell 
R. R. Co.,2 Gray, 1, 35. In that way the plighted faith of the public will be 


no more 


§37. 


4 


State that the contract with them will be performed. 

The demurrer to the bill of complaint should have been overruled. Upon 
its averments the complainant was entitled to a decree perpetually restraining 
the defendants, and each of them, their servants, agents and employees, from 
the manufacture and distribution of gas in New Orleans by means of pipes, 
mains, and conduits laid in or along the streets and other public ways and 
places of that city. 

The decree dismissing the bill is reversed, and the cause remanded for fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with this opinion. 


Reversed, 


True copy. 
Test : 


Clerk Supreme Court U. 8, 


Supreme Court of the United States. 


No. 429.—OcTOBER TERM, IRR5. 


The Louisville Gas Company, Plaintiff in Error, ) In error to the Court of 
ra Appeals of the State 
The Citizens’ Gas Light Company. \ of Kentucky. 


1. The grant by the legislature of Kentucky, in 1869, to the Louisville Gas 
Company, for the term of twenty years, of ‘* the exclusive privilege of erecting 
and establishing gas-works in the city of Louisville, and of vending coal gas 
lights, and supplying the city and eitizens with gas by means of public 
works,” that is, by means of pipes laid in the streets and public ways of that 
city, constituted a contract, within the meaning of the National Constitutien, 
and was not forbidden by that clause in the Bill of Rights of Keutueky which 
declares that ‘‘ all freemen, when they form a social compact, are equal, and 
that no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive, separate public emolu- 
ments or privileges from the community, but in consideration of public ser- 
vices.” Within the meaning of that clause the services which the company 
undertook to perform were public services affecting the interests and mghts 
of the public generally. 

2. By a general statute of Kentucky, passed in 1856, it was declared that 
‘‘all charters and grants of or to corporations, or amendments thereof, shall 
be subject to amendment or repeal at the will of the legislature, unless a con- 
trary intent be plainly expressed: Provided, That whilst privileges and fran- 
chises so granted may be changed or repealed, no amendment or repeal shall 
impair other rights previously vested ;” also, thatthe provisions of that statute 
“shall only apply to charters and acts of incorporation to be granted here- 
after ” 
Gas Company of 1867, and granting the exclusive privileges before mentioned, 


By an act passed in 1869, amendatory of the charter of the Louisville 


it was provided that ‘‘ no alteration or amendment to the charter of the gas 
company shall be made without the concurrence of the city council and the 
directors of the gas company.” Held, That the last act ‘plainly expressed ” 
an intent that the charter of the company should not be subject to amendment 
or repeal at the mere will of the legislature, but only with the concurrence of 
the city council and the company’s directors. 

3. According to the principles announced in N. O. Gas-Light Co. v. Louisi 
ana Light and Heat Producing and Manufacturing Company, the Citizens’ Gas 
Light Company, incorporated in 1872, and endowed with the privilege of 
manufacturing and distribating gas in the city of Louisville, by means of pipes 
and mains laid in its streets and public ways, is not entitled to an injunction 
restraining the Louisville Gas Company from claiming and exercising the 
exclusive privileges granted by its charter. 


[ December 7, 1885. ] 


Mr. Justice HARLAN delivered the opinion of the Court. 


This is a writ of error to the highest court of Kentucky. The general ques- 
jion to be determined is whether certain legislation of that Commonwealth is 
in conflict with the clause of the National Constitution which forbids a state 
to pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. The appellant, the 
Louisville Gas Company, contends that its charter, granting certain exclusive 
rights and privileges, constituted, within the meaning of that Constitution, a 
contract, the obligation of which has been impaired by the charter subse 
The 


the legislation 


quently granted to the appellee, the Citizens’ Gas-Light Company. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky sustained as constitutional 
under the authority of which the latter company is exercising the rights, 
privileges, and franchises conferred by its charter. 

By an act of the General Assembly of Kentucky, approved February 15, 


In3e, (Sess. Acts. 1837-8, p. 206), the Louisville Gas and Water Company was 





created a corporation to continue for the term of thirty years from January 1, 


1829. 


It was made its duty, within three years after its organization, to 


kept with those who have made large investments upon the assurance by the establish in Louisville a gas manufactory of sufficient extent and capacity to 
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supply that city and its people with such public and private lights as might, 


trom time to time, be required; and, within five years after the establishment 
of its gas-works, to erect and establish water-works suflicient to supply the 
city with water for the extinguishment of fires, for the cleansing and sprink- 
ling of streets and alleys, and for all manufacturing and domestic purposes; 
to which end, it might lay down and extend pipes through any of the streets 
and alleys of the city, the company being responsible to the city for any 
damages resulting therefrom. The act imposed a limit upon the price to be 
charged for gas-lights used by the city ; and gave the latter the right to sub- 
scribe for four thousand shares in the company, payment for one-half of which 
could be made in city coupon bonds for $200,000, redeemable at any time 
within three years after the expiration of the company’s charter. It was 
made a fundamental condition that, upon the termination of the company’s 
charter, the city at its election could take the gas and water works at a fair 
estimate of what they would cost and be worth at that time, to be ascertained 
by the judgmeut of competent engineers, selected by the parties, or, in case 
they disagreed, by the Louisville Chancery Court. 

Under this charter the company proceeded at once to erect gas-works, 
including suitable buildings and machinery. It supplied itself with all neces- 
sary apparatus, laid down mains and pipes, and erected lamp-posts, for the 
purpose of lighting the streets. It supplied gas for the public buildings, and 
for street lights, as well as for domestic purposes. And it continued so to do 
during the term of its original charter. 

By an act passed in 1842, the authority to erect water-works was withdrawn 
by the legislature. 

By an act, entitled “‘An act to extend the charter of the Louisville 
Gas Company,” approved January 30, 1867, a new charter was granted, 
to take effect January 1, 1869, and to continue in 
years from that date, unless the city of Louisville should exercise its privilege 


force for twenty 
of purchasing the works established under the authority of the original 
charter. That act created a corporation by the name of the Louisville Gas 
Company, with a capital stock of $1,500,000. It provided, among other 
things, that such stock should consist, ‘first, of the stock of the present 
Louisville Gas Company, on the 31st ot December, 1468, at par value; secondly, 
of the contingent fund and undivided profits that the company may own at 
the expiration of the present charter, said fund to be capitalized pro rata for 
the benefit of the present stockholders, except fractional shares which shall be 
paid in cash; and, thirdly, new stock may be issued and sold by the new 
company, when required, to the extent of the capital stock, the sales to be 
made at public auction, after ten days’ notice in the city papers; should said 
stock be sold above its par value, such excess shall not be capitalized or 
divided among the stockholders, but be employed in the first extensions made 
by the company after the sale of said stock;” that the business of the com- 
pany should be to make and furnish gas to the city of Louisville and its resi- 
dents; within two years after its charter took effect, should extend the gas 
distribution to Portland, and lay down mains, and erect strect lightsin certain 
named streets in that part of the city; should extend mains wherever the 
private and public lights would pay eight per cent. on the cost of extension, 
until its entire capital was absorbed in the gas-works and extensions—con- 
tinuing the use of the pipes and conductors already laid down, and, with the 
consent of the city council, extending the pipes and conductors through other 
streets and alleys of the city. It was, also, provided that the company should 
put up gas-lamps at certain distances apart on the streets where there were 
mains, supply the same with gas, and light and extinguish the same, and 
charge the city only the actual cost thereof—such charges not to exceed the 
average charges for similar work or service in the cities of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, and the charges against other 
consumers not to be greater than the average price in said cities; that the 
stockholders, exclusive of the city of Louisville, should elect tive directors, 
while the general council of the city should elect four; that the city might, 
upon the termination of the charter, purchase the gas-works at a fair estimate 
of what they would be then worth; and that the charter should be valid and 
in force when accepted by those who held the majority of stock im the old 
company, all of whose property should belong to the new company. 


When the act of 1867 was passed, the city owned 4,985 shares ot the stock of 


the old company. All the gas with which its streets were then lighted, or 
which was furnished to its people, was supplied by that company. 
On the 22d of 


January 30, 1867. 


January, 1869, an 
Its preamble recites that the city of Louisville and the 
stockholders of the old company had accepted the extended charter, and 


desired that the amendments embodied in that act should become part of 


that charter. The amended charter repealed so much of the act of 1867 
as allows a profit of eight per cent. on the cost of extensions, and, among 
other things, provides that the company shall extend its main pipes whenever 
the public and private lights, immediately arising from said extension, will pay 
seven per cent. profit on the cost thereof; that the company shall put lamp 
posts, fixtures, &c., along the street mains, as they are extended, at a distance 
apart of about two bundred feet; shall keep the lamps in order, furnish gas, 
and light and extinguish the same, each light to have an illuminating power 
ot about twelve sperm candles; shall furnish public lights to the city at 
actual cost, which shall in no event exceed annually thirty-five dollars per 
lamp; that the charges to private consumers shall be so graded that the 


company’s profits shall not exceed twelve per cent. per annum on the par 





act was passed amending that of 


value of the stock, ten per cent. of which may be drawn by stockholders in 
semi-annual dividends, and the remaming two per cent. to be laid out for 
extensions, not to be capitalized except at the end of five years. 

The fifth and sixth sections of the last act are as follows: 

‘*5. That said gas company shall have the exclusive privilege of erecting 
and establishing gas-works in the city of Louisville during the continuation 
of this charter, and of vending coal gas lights, and supplying the city and 
citizens with gas by means of public works: Provided, however, this shall 
not interfere with the right of any one to erect, or cause to be erected, gas- 
works on their own premises, for supplying themselves with light. 

‘*6, That no alteration or amendment to the charter of the gas company 
shall be made without the concurrence of the city council and the directors 
of the gas company.” 

By an act approved March 21, 1872, the Citizens Gas-Light Company of 
Louisville was incorporated, for the term of fifty years, with authority to 
make, sell and distribute gas for the purpose of lighting public and private 
buildings, streets, lanes, alleys, parks, and other public places in that city 
and its vicinity. It was authorized, the general council consenting, to use 
the streets and other public ways of the city for the purpose of laying gas- 
pipes, subject to such regulations as the city council might make for the 
protection of the lives, property and health of citizens. That body did so 
consent by ordinance passed December 13, 1877. 

The Louisville Gas Company having claimed that the foregoing section of 
the act of January 22, 1869, granting the exclusive privileges therein defined, 
constituted a contract, the obligation of which was impaired by the charter 
of the plaintiff, and that the latter’s charter was therefore void, the present 
suit was brought by the Citizens Gas-Light Company in the Louisville 
Chancery Court for the purpose of obtaining a perpetual injunction against 
the assertion of any such exclusive privileges, and against any interference 
with the plaintift’s rights as defined inits charter. Among the rights asserted 
by the latter under its charter was ‘‘to make, sell, and supply coal gas for 
lighting the public buildings and other places, public and private,” in 
Louisville and the adjoining localities, by means of pipes laid in the public 
ways and streets. The court of original jurisdiction dismissed the suit. 
Upon appeal to the Court of Appeals, the decree was reversed, with directions 
to issue a perpetual injunction restraining the Louisville Gas Company from 
claiming and exercising the exclusive right of manufacturing and supplying 
gas to the city of Louisville and its inhabitauts. 

Two of the judges of the State court held that the clause of the Bill of 
Rights of Kentucky, which declares that ‘‘all freemen, when they form a 
social compact, are equal, and that no man or set of men are entitled to 
exclusive, separate public emoluments or privileges from the community, 
but in consideration of publicgervices,” (Const. Ky. 1799, Art. 10,61, 1850, 
Art. 13, §1) forbade the General Assembly of that Commonwealth to grant to 
a private corporation the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing gas, for public and private use, in the city of Louisville, by means 
of pipes and mains laid under the streets and other public ways of that 
municipality. The other judges were of opinion that that clause did not 
prohibit a grant by the State to a private corporation, whereby certain 
privileges were conferred upon the latter in consideration of its discharging 
a public duty, or of rendering a public service; that the municipality of 
Louisville, being a part of the State government, there was a public necessity 
for gas-lights upon its streets and in its public buildings, almost as urgent as 
the establishment of the streets themselves; that the service thus to be 
performed by the corporation was, in the judgment of the legislative depart- 
ment, an adequate consideration for the grant to it of exclusive privileges ; 
and, consequently, that the grant was a contract, the rights of the parties 
under it to be determined by the rules applicable to the contracts between 
individuals. 

While the judgment below in view of the equal division in opinion of the judges 
of the State court, does not rest upon any final determination of this question 
by that tribunal, it cannot be ignored by us; for, at the threshold of all cases cf 
this kind, this court must ascertain whether there is any such agreement on 
the part of the State as constitutes a contract, within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If the services which the gas company under- 
took to perform, in consideration of the exclusive privileges granted to it, 
were public services, within the meaning of the Bill of Rights of Kentucky, 
then the grant of such privileges was not forbidden by the State Constitu- 
In N. 


| facturing Co, just decided, it is held that the supplying of gas to a city and its 


tion. O. Gas-Light Co. v. Louisiana Heat and Light Producing and Manu- 
inhabitants, by means of pipes and mains laid under its public ways, was a 
franchise belonging to the State, and that the services performed, as the con- 
sideration for the grant of such a franchise, are of a public nature. Such a 
business is not like that of an ordinary corporation engaged in the manufac- 


ture of articles that may be quite as indispensable to some persons as are gas- 
lights. The former articles may be supplied by individual effort, and with 
their supply the government has no such concern that it can grant an exclu- 
sive right to engage in their manufacture and saie, But as the distribution 
| of gas in thickly populated districts is, for the reasons stated in the other 





case, 2 matter of which the public may assume control, services rendered in 
supplying it for public and private use constitute, in our opinion, such public 
‘ieee as, under the Constitution of Kentucky, authorized the legislature to 
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rant to the defendant the exclusive privileges in question. This conclusion | 
justified, we think, by the decisions of the Court of Appeals of that State. 
| O'Hara v. Lexington §& Ohio Railroad Company, 1 Dana, 232, the point was 
ade, that an inquisition for the assessmenf of damages for the taking of land 
, a railroad corporation was void upon certain grounds, one of which was 
iat the company’s charter granted exclusive privileges, without any consid- 
ation of public services. Chief Justice Robertson, speaking for the court, 
id that, in the true sense of the Constitution, no exclusive privileges were 
ranted to the corporation, observing that ‘if the charter be on that ground 
constitutional, it would be difficult to maintain the validity of any statute 
i incorparating any bridge company, or any bank, or even for granting a 
rry franchise.”’ 

But the principles announced in Gordon v. Winchester §c., 12 
em more directly applicable to the present case. 


Bush, 114, 
Judge Cofer, speaking for 
1° whole court, after observing that there were unquestionably cases in which 
he State may, without violating the Constitution, grant privileges to speci- 
d individuals, which from the nature of the case could not be enjoyed by all, 
ud in respect of which the State could designate the grantee, said: ‘* But in 
| such cases the person whether natural or artificial, to whom the privilege 
s granted, is bound, upon accepting it, to render to the public that service, 
ie performance of which was the inducement to the grant ; and it is because 
f such obligation to render service to the public that the legislature has 
ower to make the grant.” In illustration of this principle he proceeds to say : 
Permission to keep a tavern or a ferry, to erect a toll-bridge over a stream 
here it is crossed by a public highway, to build a mill-dam across a navi- 
vable stream, and the like, are special privileges, and, being matters in which 
the public have an interest, may be granted by the legislature to individuals 
or corporations ; but the grantee, upon accepting the grant, at once becomes 
hound to render that service, to secure which the grant was made ; and such 
obligation, on the part of the grantee, is just as necessary to the validity of a 
legislative grant of an exclusive privilege, as a consideration, either good or 
valuable, is to the validity of an ordinary contract. Whenever, by accepting 
such privilege, the grantee becomes bound, by an express or implied under- 
taking, to render service to the public, such undertaking will uphold the 
vrant, no matter how inadequate it may be ; for, the legislature being vested 
with power to make grants of that character, when the publie convenience 
demands it, the legislative judgment is conclusive, both as to the necessity for 
making the grant and the amount of service to be rendered, and the courts 
have no power to interfere, however inadequate the consideration or unreason- 
able the grant may appear to them to be. But when they can see that the 
crantee of an exclusive privilege has come under no obligation whatever to 
servethe public in any manner in anyway connected with the enjoyment of the 
erant, it is their duty to pronounce the grant void, as contravening that pro- 
vision of the Bill of Rights which prohibits the granting of exclusive privil- 
’ These observations were 
inade in a case in which it was held that a statute giving a building associa- 
tion the right to receive a greater rate of interest than was allowed by the 
general law was unconstitutional, in that it conferred exclusive privileges not 
in consideration of any public services to be performed. 


eges, exéept in consideration of public services.’ 


In Commonwealth v. Bacon, 13 Bush, 212, the question was as to the consti- 
tutionality of an act giving a strictly private corporation which owed no duty 
to the public, a monopoly of an ordinary business in which every citizen was 
eutitled to engage upon terms of equality. Its validity was attempted to be 
sustained on the same principle upon which the grant of ferry privileges was 
upheld. But the act was held to be unconstitutional, the court, among other 
things, saying: ‘‘Ferries are parts of highways, and the government may 
perform its duty in establishing and maintaining them through the agency of 


private individuals or corporations, and such agencies are representatives of 


And in consideration 
of the service thus performed for the public the government may prohibit alto- 
vether persons from keeping ferries and competing with those it has licensed. 


government, and perform for it a part of its functions. 


lhe establishment of public highways being a function of government, no 
erson has a right to establish such a highway without the consent of the 
vovernment; and hence, in prohibiting unlicensed persons from keeping a 
lorry, the government does not invade the right of even those who own the 
snlon both sides of the stream.” 
In the later case of Commonwealth v. Whipps, 80 Ky. 272, where the validity 
of a statute of Kentucky, authorizing a particular person to dispose of his 
operty by lottery was assailed as a violation of the beforementioned clause 
the Bill of Rights, Pryor, J.,(Chief Justice Lewis concurring, ) said: ‘This 
mnstitutional inhibition was intended to prevent the exercise of some public 
finetion, or an exclusive privilege affecting the interests and rights of the 
iblic generally, when not in consideration of public service, and, if made to 
ply to the exercise of mere private rights or special privileges, it nullifies 
most innumerable enactments that are to be found in our private statutes, 
inctioned in many instances by every department of the State government.” 
The precise question here presented seems not to have been directly adjudi- 
ited by the highest court of the State. But, as the exclusive privileges 
anted to the Louisville Gas Company affected the rights and interests of the 
| ublie generally, and related to matters of which the public might assume 


trol, we are not prepared to say that the grant was not in consideration of 


ublic services, within the meaning of the constitution of Kentucky. We 
‘reeive nothing in the language of that instrument, or in the decisions of the 


highest court of that Commonwealth, that would justify us in holding that her 
legislature in granting the exclusive privileges in question exceeded its 
authority. 

2. On behalf of the Citizens’ Gas-Light Company it is contended that the 
charter of the Louisville Gas Company, granted January 30, 1867, and amended 
by the act of January 22, 1369, was at all times subject to alteration or repeal 
atthe pleasure of the legislature. Assuming that the act of 1867 was not a 
prolongation of the corporate existence of the original Louisville Gas Com- 
pany, but created a new corporation by the same name, it is clear that such 
charter was granted subject to the provisions of a general statute of Kentucky, 
enacted on the 14th of February, 1856, entitled ‘* An act reserving power to 


amend or repeal charters and other laws.” That statute is as follows: 


““§ 1. That all charters and grants of or to corporations or amendments 
thereof, and all other statutes, shall be subject to amendment or repeal at the 
will of the legislature, unless a contrary intent be therein plainly expressed ; 
Provided, That whilst privileges and franchises so granted may be changed 
or repealed, no amendment or repeal shall impair other rights previously 
vested, 

*©§2. That when any corporation shall expire or be dissolved, or its cor- 
porate rights and privileges shall cease by reason of a repeal of its charter 
or otherwise, and no different provision is made by law, all its works and 
property, and all debts payable to it, shall be stibject to the payment of debts 
owing by it, and then to distribution among the members according to their 
respective interests ; and such corporation may sue and be sued as before, for 
the purpose of settlement and distribution as aforesaid. 

“*§ 3. That the provisions of this act shall only apply to charters and acts 
of incorporation to be granted hereafter; and that this act shall take effect 
from its passage.” 

The language of this statute is too plain to need interpretation. It formed 
a part of the charter of the new Louisville Gas Company when incorporated 
in 1867, and the right of the legislature, by a subsequent act, passed in 1872, 
to incorporate another gas company to manufacture and distribute gas in 
Louisville, by means of pipes laid, at its own cost, in the public ways of that 
city, so far from impairing the obligation of defendant’s contract with the 
State, was authorized by its reserved power of amendment or repeal, unless 
it be that the act of January 22, 1°69, ‘* plainly expressed” the intent that 
the charter of the new Louisville Gas Company should not be subject to 
amendment or repeal at the mere will of the legislature. The judges of the 
State court all concurred in the opinion that no such intent was plainly 
expressed. As this question is at the very foundation of the inquiry whether 
the defendant had a valid contract with the State, the obligation of which 
has been impaired by subsequent legislation, we cannot avoid its determina- 
tion. Whether an alleged contract arises from State legislation, or by agree- 
ment with the agents of a State, by its authority, or by stipulations between 
individuals exclusively, we are obliged, upon our own judgment and 
independently of the adjudication of the State court, to decide whether there 
exists a contract within the protection of the Constitution of the United 
States. Jefferson Branch Bank y. Skelly, 1 Bl. 1861; Wright v. Nagle, 101 U. 
8.794; Rk. R. Co. v. Palmes, 109 Id. After carefully considering the 
grounds upon which the State court rests its conclusion, we have felt con- 
strained to reach a different result. We are of opinion that the act of 1869 
plainly expresses the intention that the company should enjoy the rights, 
privileges, and franchises conferred by the act of 1867, as 


— 
257. 


modified and 
extended by that of 1869, without its charter being subject to amendment or 
repeal at the will of the legislature. In ascertaining the legislative intent, 
we attach no consequence to the negotiations between the Louisville Gas 
Company and the city council of Louisville, as to the provisions to be em 
bodied in any amended charter giving the company exclusive privileges from 
January 1, 1869; for, the words of the act of 1869 being, in our opinion, clear 
and unambiguous, effect must be given to them according to their ordinary 
signification. The clause in that act declaring that ‘no alteration or amend- 
ment to the charter of the gas company shall be made without the concur- 
rence of the city council and the directors of the gas company,” plainly 
expresses, as we think, the intention that the company’s charter should not, 
as provided in the statute of 1856, he amended or repealed ‘at the will of 


the legislature.” When the legislature declared that there shall be no 
alteration or amendment without the concurrence of the city council and the 


directors of the company, it must have 
to that company, her by the act of 


amending or repealing charters of incorporations thereafter granted. 


intended to waive, with respect 
1856, of 
The 
language used is wholly inconsistent with any other purpose than to with- 


absolute power reserved 


draw the charter of that particular company from the operation of the act of 
1°56, so far as to make the right of amendment or repeal subject, not to the 
mere will of the legislature, but, in the first instance, to the concurrence of 
If there can be no 
amendment or repeal without the concurrence of the city council and the 


the city council and the directors of the gas company. 


directors of the company, then it cannot be said that such amendment or 
repeal depends entirely upon the will of the legislature, as declared in the 
act of 1856. 


ment of Louisville and the company are agreed, the latter may enjoy the 


It was as if the legislature had said: ‘‘ As the municipal govern- 


rights, privileges, and franchises granted by its charter for the whole term 











of twenty years, unless before the expiration of that period the city council 
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and its directors concur in asking alterations or amendments, which will be 
made if, in the judgment of the 
be thereby promoted.” 


general assembly, the public interests will 


3. But it is argued that, as the defendant’s charter of 1867 conferred upon it 
no exclusive privileges, the granting of such privileges in the act of 1869 was 
To this it is suf- 
ficient to answer that, apart from the public services to be performed, the 


without consideration, and is to be deemed a mere gratuity. 


obligations of the company were enlarged by the act of 1869, and its rights 
under that of 1867 materially lessened and burdened mm the following particu- 
lars: The amended charter limited the profits of the company to twelve per 
cent, per annum on the par value of its stock, two per cent. of which were 
required to be used for extensions and not to be capitalized, except at the end 
of each five years, while, under the original charter, the only limitation upon 
the prices to be charged private consumers was that they should not exceed 
the average charges in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis; the amended charter limited the amount to be annually charged the 
city per lamp to $35, no matter what its actual cost was, while, under the 
original charter, the company was entitled to charge the city for the actual 
cost of supplying, lighting and extinguishing lamps, not, however, exceeding 
the average charges in the before-mentioned cities; and, by the amended 
charter, the company was required to extend its mains when its income from 
lights would amount to seven per cent. on such extensions, while under the 
original charter such extensions were not required unless its income therefrom 
would pay eight percent. These concessions upon the part of the company 
seem to be of a substantial character, and constituted a sufficient consideration 
to uphold the grant of exclusive privileges. If the consideration appears now 
to be inadequate, upon a money basis, that was a matter for legislative 
determination, behind which the courts should not attempt to go. 

4. These preliminary matters being disposed of, and without referring to 
some matters discussed by counsel but not fairly arising on the pleadings, or 
in any evidence in the cause, it is clear that, upon the main issue, this case is 
determined by the principles announced in New Orleans Gas-Light Company v. 
The Louisiana Light and Heat Producing and Manufacturing Company, just 
decided. For the reasons there stated, and which need not be repeated here, 
we are of opinion that the grant to the Louisville Gas Company, by the act of 
January 22, 1869, amendatory of the act of January 30, 1867, of the exclusive 
privilege of erecting and establishing gas-works in the city of Louisville during 
the continuance of its charter, and of vending coal gas-lights, and supplying 
that municipality and its people with gas by means of public works, that is, 
by means of pipes, mains, and conduits placed in and under its streets and 
public ways, constituted a the State and that 
which was impaired by the charter of the Citizens’ Gas-Light Company. 


contract between company 
The 
charter of the latter company is, therefore, inoperative, in respect of these 
matters, until, at least, the exclusive privileges granted the Louisville Gas 
As the object of 
the plaintiff’s suit was to obtain a decree enjoining the defendant from claim- 


Company cease, according to the provisions of its charter. 


ing and exercising the exclusive privileges so granted to it, the judgment of 
the Louisville Chancery Court dismissing the bill should have been affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals. 

The judgment of the latter court, reversing that of the court of original 
jurisdiction, is itself reversed, and the cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this opinion. 
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Health and the Electric Light. 


A lecture; on the above subject was delivered at the Parkes Museum of 
Hygiene on Thursday evening, Dec. 16th, by Mr. Eric 8. Bruce, before a very 
small audience. The lecture, which was of the kind usually known by the 
term of ‘‘ popular science,” was illustrated by experiments: a few inean- 
descent lamps being placed on the table, and a large Thompson-Houston are 
lamp suspended over the platform. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who presided, said 
dunce the lecturer. 
the public health would be benefited by its introduction needed no further 


The subject of the electric light, and the extent to which 


recommendation from him. 
Mr. Bruce dealt with his subject in the manner customary with electricians 


when advancing the claims of electricity; assuming that coal gas must 


necessarily be used in unventilated apartments, so that the air would un- | 
avoidably be vitiated by the products of combustion, and ignoring the recent | 


also ventilating, by means of coal gas. His 


improvements in lighting, and 


chief point appeared to be that an artificial light should be quite neutral as | 


regards the atmusphere or the emission of heat. 
epitome of artificial lighting from early times down to the present, tracing 
the progress from the greased rush down to the modern mineral-oil lamp. He 
distributed from 


next referred to coal gas, which could, he remarked, be 


central stations, and therefore did not give any trouble in the household; but 


he displayed the bias of his mind by carefally specifying that this advantage | 


was ‘‘counterbalanced ” by many disadvantages. In his opinion only the 


electric light could fulfil all the requirements that should be supplied by an 


He commenced by a brief 





central station; that it should resemble the light of the sun; that it should 
not bea source of impurity to the air, and should heat the atmosphere as 
little as possible; and that it should give a brilliant white light, perfectly 
steady, be cleanly, and in no way a source of danger. Attention was then 
directed to the elementary principles of combustion, and their identity wit] 
the act of respiration in animals. (Coal gas, Mr. Bruce alleged, consumed i) 
an ordinary burner, contaminated the air as much as six human beings, 
besides giving off sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic oxide (!); and, in sup 
port referred to the cases of the books at the Fre« 
Library at Leeds, and at the Atheneum, which have been brought forwar 


of this assertion, he 


as evidence at Parliamentary inquiries respecting the compounds evolved 
from the combustion of coal gas. At this point a small incandescent lamp 
was immersed in lime water contained in a beaker, in order to show that it 
This little device, the lecturer con 
The next point was the heat given 


did not produce any carbonic acid, 
sidered, ‘‘ fulfilled the dream of hygiene.” 
off by combustibles, Dr. C. Meymott Tidy being quoted as an authority foi 
the fact that gas, candles, oil, &c., give out a considerable amount of heat 
in combustion, while that from the electric light is insignificant. The possi 
bility of discerning every shade of color by means of the electric light was 
illustrated, the effect being intensified by first turning down the gas, and 
burning some salts and spirits of wine on a torch, to show a ‘‘ monochromati 
light.” This experiment would have been more successful if the electric light 
had conformed to the condition of being ‘ perfectly steady ;” but it splut 
with which those who are in the habit otf 
The lecturer explained 


tered and bobbed in the manner 
attending electric light lectures will be well familiar. 
that this was due to the light being supplied from the accumulators which 
were intended for the incandescent lamps. As illustrative of the danger 
attaching to gas, he instanced the Tottenham Court Road explosion ; but no 
mention was made of the numerous fatal accidents that have happened in 
connection with the electric light. 

Mr. Bruce then proceeced to notice the various kinds of electric lights—the 
are, the semi-are, the ‘ soleil” light, and the incandescent lamp; bestowing, 
in passing, a word of praise upon the Thompson-Houston light above Ins head. 
At some periods of the evening this acted satisfactorily ; but at others it spit. 
and bobbed, and fizzed in a most objectionable manner. Passing on he pro 
ceeded to notice the origin of the electric light in the experiments of Davy and 
Faraday, and the labors of Siemens, Brush and Gramme in bringing it to its 
present stage of advancement. Endeavors were now being made to do away 
with the disagreeable steely-blue glitter of the arc light. The incandescent 
lamp had been rendered practicable by the discoveries of Professor Crookes in 
the direction of producing high degrees of vacuum. After a passing reference 
to Mr. Crookes’s radiometer, the construction of the incandescent lamp was 



































explained. Reference was made at some length to the use of this kind of lamp 
for lighting theatres, ball-rooms, and actors’ dressing-rooms. The entire inde- 
pendence of this lamp from exterior influences was shown by covering it with 
sand, immersing it in water, surrounding 1t with tow soaked in spirit, placing 
it in a globe charged with coal gas, and wrapping it up in a handkrehief and 
putting it in the pocket. The artistic illuminations at South Kensington 
were instanced as examples of how this form of light could be used for the 
benefit of the public health. The only way in which the lamp failed was by 
breakage, and then tne carbon was extinguished ; so that it could be used in 
balloons or in coal mines. The lecturer had patented methods of applying the 
lamp for these purposes. In concluding he referred to the present depression 
in connection with the electric light trade, and ascribed it to the natural 
recoil from the undue excitement of speculation; to the Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882, which he said was a ‘** barrier to progress ;” and to the ‘‘ selfishness 
of gas shareholders.” 

The Chairman then invited 
light would eventually prove to be the ‘ light of the future ;” though gas 
But he should like to hear something from 


discussion. He said he thought the electric 
would be used for other purposes. 
the lecturer as to the prospects of improving and simplifying the machinery, 
reducing the price of the lamps, &c., and the general question of cost. Dr. 
Wylde thought the lecturer had too much sounded the praises of electricity 


against gas. It was a fact that gas lights were now made provided with ven 


- ° . = ™ 4 : . 
; age : ‘ ; : afts: < ey not only removed the products of eir o com 
that, in the absence of Captain Douglas Galton, he had been asked to intro- | tilating shafts; and the, id I . their own con 


bustion, but assisted in ventilation. In some experiments made in High 
Holborn, gas was found to be much cheaper than electricity. 


cent lamps cost 5s. each and did not last longer than a month. 


The inéandes- 

Then in the 
| production of coal gas there was also a number of residual products; but the 
| steam engine for producing the electric light completely used the coal. If gas 
| ceased to be employed for lighting, no doubt it would be required for many 





| other purposes; but, remembering that it was now sold in London at {rom 2s. 
| 6d. to 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, he regarded the future of electricity as being 
|somewhat distant. As to the cost of electricity, his friend Mr. Gilbert, of the 
Savoy Theatre, told him that the cost of lighting his private house was £200 
per annum; and certainly as much light could be had from gas for £30 or 
£40. Mr. Andressen called attention to a Wenham gas-burner which formed 
part of the lighting arrangements of the hall; and explained the means b) 
which it could be utilized for ventilation. 

Mr. Bruce, in reply, referred to the prospects of the electric light; but said 
he could not tell its cost in the absence of more extended experience, and 
| this could not be obtained without the repeal of the Electric Lighting Act. 
Where spare mechanical power existed, the light could be produced cheape 
than gas. 
| The proceedings concluded with votes of thanks to the lecturer, and to Sit 


artificial light. These were: That it should be capable of distribution from a | Joseph Fayrer for presiding.—Journal of Gas Lighting. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 

The city gas share market has—at least so far as 
Consolidated quotations are concerned—displayed 
some erratic features, although the undertone is 
strong. Since time of last writing transactions in 
Consolidated took place at as high a figure as 103, 
with bulk of transfers in the neighborhood of 102, 
For to-day (Jan. 14) opening prices are 100} bid, 
stock offered at 101}. Rumors of another oppo- 
sition project are flying about thick and fast; but 
a great many obstacles will have to be overcome 
before anything like tangible evidence of such can 
be presented. Equitable has declared (and paid 
on Jan, 2) a dividend of 3 per cent. Its shares are 
rated at 144 to 148-ex. Mutual paid a quarterly 
dividend of 2} per cent. on Jan. 9th. Last named 
shares are quoted at 137-ex. Brooklyn shares are 
fairly steady—Williamsburgh and Nassau being 
particularly strong. New Haven (Conn.) gas is 
up to 180; and Washington (D. C.) is steady at 
200, At auction, N. Y. city, 67 shares Metropoli- 
tan (Brooklyn) at 97; 60 shares same at 95; 10 


' shares Mutual (N. Y.) at 140}. 
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ADAM WHBERS 


NeW aud Improved Regenerative Furnace, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN SMALL GAS WORKS. 


A Saving of at Least Forty per Cent. over 
Old Methods. 





Cheapness of construction and absence of elaboration are the chief 


characteristics of this Furnace. It is also applicable in cases where it is 


not convenient to excavate deeply below the line of the retort house. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Manhattan Fire Brick & Enameled Clay Retort Works, 


OFFICE, 633 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, 


N. Y. CITY. 


-6HE GLBO-GARBON LigHT 


A new system of Carburetting heated Gas by means of a solid material, where- 





by its illuminating power is increased more than three-fold. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SYSTEMS FOR 


Economy, Safety, Illuminating Power and General Practicability, 


The Albo-Carbon process enables Gas Companies to supply a light equal to the Arc Light, at # 
much less cost. Several Gas Companies are now using this system. The process is 
extensively used in reer tiad and is being Pee vipeians in this country. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghandeliers 


and every description of 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, etc. 








THE GLOBE 
STREET LAMP. 
MINER'S PATENT 
STREET LAMPS. 


Are adapted tor use of Streets, Parks, | 
| London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 


| . 
| Appliances. 


Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 
WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York N. Y. 


‘CHURCH'S REVERSIBLE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 


Very Durable 


Rasily Repaired. 


Oval Slats, with 
Malleable Iron 
Cross Bars. 


Apply te 


JOHN CABOT, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Send for circular and list of companies who now have the 


PATENTED JBLY 9, 1878. 


References in all parts of the country. 
Screen in use. 


The Bower Gas Lamp. 





The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 


the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 
Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 


The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 


Both in 1883. 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, TOMN BOWER, 
69 Wall Street, N.Y. City. 
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get out of order or wear out; the > 
“4 cheapest and best of all governors. < 
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The Forest City Naptha Co, 


REFINERS OF 


NAPTHA AND GASOLINES, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


A Special Grade of Naptha for 
Gas Companies 


FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


Correspondence solicited. 


No. 42 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PARSON’S TAR 





PIPE COVERINGS. 
: FIREPROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 60VERINGS FOR 
im Steam Pipes, Boilers, 
AND ALL HOT SURFACES. 


Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light 
These Goods are used at the Continental Works, Brooklyn. and cheap. 


Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. 


CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 
Parson’s Steam Blower, 


|FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


BURNER, 


FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL, 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 42 PINE ST.. N. Y. 

















SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. B® W- BBELL sec's. 


Machinery & Anparatas tor Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration otf Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 


G. G. PORTER, Prest. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 
Boxes and “Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors, 
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